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LITERATURE. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A CALM. 


BY T. E. NELMES. 





Ho! olus, arise, arise, 
And ope thy fabled caves— 

Let Boreas flap bis wings, and break 
The slumber of the waves. 

The dolphin drags his languid frame, 
The sea-bird feebly flies, 

And the sun’s fierce meridian flame 
Saps our own energies. 


Ho! Boreas, plume thy wings for flight, 
And leave thy fabled caves, 

And stir the blue and burning deep 
Till rise the crested waves. 

Thou wilt not waste thy gratefal breath 
On ocean’s fairest bride— 

Our bark is swift, and we would try 
Thy fleetoess ou the tide. 


Joy, joy ! he hath some courage left, 
Our challenge tempts him forth— 
For lo! bis cloudy chariot looms, 
It cometh from the North. 
His breath is dimpling o’er the sea, 
It kieseth every sail— 
Despair ye Tritons on the lee, 
Our race is with the gale. 


THE POET AND HIS WIFE. 
From the German of Heine. 


BY WALLIS. 





When thou art once my lawfal wife, 
Thy bliss shall know no measure ; 

Thy days will pass in a whirl of joy. 
In a circle of endless pleasure. 


And if thou scoldest, and turnest a shrew, 
I’}] bear it with resignation ; 

But if thou wilt not praiee my songs, 
[ll sue for a separation. 


oe 


A STORY OF ENGLISH LAW. 


I. 


Catherine Herbert was a young and rather pretty widow, the mother 
of one little boy, and the mistress of a handsome house and moderate 
competence. She was not a coquette ; but left at two-and-twenty the 
widow of a man whom she had married in obedience to her father’s com- 
mand, a man withal old enough to have been her father himself, it was 
no wonder that in a year or so after Mr. Herbert’s death neighbours be- 
gan to speculate upon the probabilities concerning his successor, In 
something less than another year, they had settled the matter to the gene- 
ral satisfaction ; and before the third was half gone, were becoming im- 
patient to know whether the wedding day was fixed. Presently it be- 
came evident that their conclusions had been premature, and at length 
gossips grew weary : though “ Mrs. Herbert and her lawyer’ remained a 
stock-subject of discourse, it was generally understood to have become 
one of second-rate importance. 

To the lady herself it was far otherwise, for though she had not given 
her heart quite so readily as they might suppose, it certainly was given ; 
no one knew this better than herself, unless, perhaps, the person on 
whom it was bestowed. Perhaps he had known it before she did: if he 
had not, most probably he, would never have known it at all. 

George Stuart—such was his name—was the young partner ofan old 
attorney, in whose hands Mr. Herbert had left his wife’s affairs. These 
proved to be rather complicated, aud, as a natural consequence, the law- 
yer and his client frequently met. Stuart was the working-partner, 
though not head of the firm; and Mre. Herbert grew into the habit of 
ser to him as her adviser, without considering how far this habit might 

ead her. 

It is not easy to say whether Stuart did consider this ; his was not a 
character easily pronousced upon. Fitted by nature and education to 
adorn society, he entered it on y as often as seemed necessary to avoid 
the imputation of singularity, Nevertheless, this was the imputation al- 
ways attached to him, though with what reason few could decide, for he 
scrupulously avoided every appearance which could have justified it. In 
dress, manners, habits, and acquirements, he differed nothing from others 
of his rank ; yet there must have been a difference somewhere, for every 
one acknowledged, though none could define it. A few suggested that 
it arose from his somewhat unusual style of countenance ; others, more 
justly, considered this not a cause, but an effect. 

_ Why was this an unusual face? Nothing in his features was extraor- 
dinary. He had, of course, the usual items, not excepting “two gray 
eyes and a chin.” But there was nothing surpassingly handsome in any 
of them ; it was in expression only that his features were remarkable. 
At first sight, young ladies pronounced him melancholy, young men de- 
Clared him proud ; but both opinions were qualified on a closer acquain- 
tance. There was an old mixture of gentleness and sternness in the short, 
firm curve of his lip: it left one in doubt whether the original character 
had been harsh or tender. So with his eye ; its cold, hard gaze was tem- 
pered by a peculiar softness, and the bebolder was puzzled to know which 
Was the natural, which the acquired expression. 

To Mrs. Herbert, Stuart’s manner wasalways simply respectful. Self- 
possessed at all times, even cold and taciturn upon occasions, it was en- 
tirely without effort he acquired any influence over her. So completely 
had this indifference beguiied her from the examination of her own feel- 
ings, that it was not until she was startled into fearing the loss of his 
friendship that she began to understand how highly she had prized it. He, 
having perhaps more knowledge of the human heart, perceived long be- 
fore she did whither all this might tend, and gradually, very gradually, 
he sought to lessen the danger. His visits became less frequent, his man- 
ners more formal. This was the means by which Mrs. Herbert was 
awakened to the consciousness of her own partiality, and at the same time 
stung with the belief that he suepected and scorned it. This last mortifi- 


| she might feel the bitterness of unrequited affection, she could not, if she 


| chased again to deadly paleness ? 





cacy could have detected anything in his bearing towards her which the 
proudest woman could have resented; and the deep respect, the almost 
reverence with which he treated her when they met in general society, 
soon sativfied her that, whatever his feelings for her might be, contempt 
certainly was not among them. All this was very tantalising, and some 
women might have grown weary ; but Catherine Herbert, however much 


had wished, have recalled or transferred hers. 

But after all, ber lot was far from being an unhappy one; her little 
son was an admirable security against duloess and solitude. Alas! she 
knew not how much he bad ministered to ber happiness, until he was sud- 
denly snatched from ber. Stunned by the blow, almost wishing that the 
cruel fever bad taken her too, how: bitterly, even without knowing it, did 
she miss the consolations of sympatby! Life seemed henceforward a 
blank to her, and yet life must be endured; for though her health had 
suffered severely, youth and strength forbade the release that she almost 
sighed for. And George Stuart, cold, callous, unfeeling as he seemed, 
what was there in the death of an infant toexcite hisregret? He scarcely 
dared to ask himself ; but when be did summon courage to analyse his 
feelings, the truth was soon arrived at. !t is not till misfortune overtakes 
the object of its love, that a noble mind understands how deep that love 
has been. The blow that struck her heart communicated itself to his ; 
and it was in the midst of his sorrow for her bereavement that he first 
confessed to himself that he loved her. To bimself?—and why not to 
her? No; this must not be: cold drops stood on his forehead at the 
thought. 

Some weeks elapsed after her little boy’s death ere they met. Stuart 
was unable wholly to conceal his agitation ; and she, grateful for his evi 
dent sympathy, could scarcely control her emotion. Few words were 
spoken, yet that short interview gave her more pleasure than she had 
hoped ever again to know. Did he then love her after all? And if so, 
why did he fear to let her suspect it? What meant that sudden flash, 
Why did his band so ebruptly relin- 
quish hers, unless through the fear that she should detect its trembling? 
By such inquiries as theee—foolish except to a womau—did she beguile 
many a lonely hour away. But something else was in store for her. 

She bad been from her home for several weeks, visiting a distant rela- 
tive, when, on returning, she was informed that Mr. Stuart had called 
once, and his aged partner twice, in her absence. She wondered at this, 





ings of those we love it is impossible to see and remain unmoved! Night 
wasted ; day dawned, and still his line of action was unchosen. 


Il. 


George Stuart sat at his desk, little inclined for business, but less for 
anything else. Fortunately, it was mere routine-work he had to attend 
to, until Mr. Morgan came in. They were in a private office and alone. 

“ George,” said the old man, “ you don’t look quite yourself to-day. 
Suppose you ehut this up, and take a walk.” 

“Where?” Stuart knew that his walk was to be on business. 

Mr. Morgan told him. There was a client to be called on in one street, 
and a deed to be enquired after in another. Lastly, Mra. Herbert must 
be informed that her mortgage on a certain cottage was worth next to 
nothing, inasmuch as it had been previously mortgaged to its full value. 

Stuart sat still for some moments, and then coldly and briefly excused 
himself from the proposed walk. 

Bat his partner was not to be so put off. At first he jested at Stuart’s 
cowardice, wondered at his fastidiousaess, and so on ; but perceiving that 
his badinage was more likely to disgust than to amuse, he changed his 
tone, and seriously, but very kindly, begged to be informed of the reason 
of his friend’s refusal. 

Now, George Stuart was not a man to be questioned on his own af- 
fairs, and to any other person he might have repliea coldly or disdain- 
fully ; perhaps he would not have replied at all ; but for Mr. Morgan he 
had a real respect, which was well merited. During the four or five 
years of their partnership, the young man bad been treated by the elder 
one with uniform kindness and delicacy. If now the latter seemed to be 
overstepped, George knew well that it was only an excess of tiie former 
feeling which occasioned the trespass. So, instead of that impenetrable 
look of distance by which common inquiries are repelled, he half smiled 
ae he answered : 

** It is not always possible to give a reason for our likings or dislik- 
inge. Is it not enough to say that I feel disinclined to walk ?” 

Mr. Morgan sbook bis head, and laughed alittle. ‘ Come, George; be 
open with me. How has she vexed you ?” 

This was too blunt. Stuart looked angry ; but in a minate or two re- 
plied gently : * You are mistaken, my friend. I cannot pretend not 
to understand you ; but you are altogether wrong.” 

“Tam sorry for that, George. I fear that others have mistaken also.’’ 





for Mr. Morgan rarely took so much interest in her affairs as this proceed- 
ing seemed to indicate. It was, in fact, owing to Stuart’s earnes' re- 
quest that he bad called, Stuart becoming daily more convinced of the 
necessity for bis absenting bimeelf. 

It was an unlucky move on his part. Mrs, Herbert, fancying that the 
business must be of importance, called at the office the morning after her 
return. Both partners were absent, but expected momentarily ; and Mrs. 
Herbert seated herself to await their comiog. Ona table beside her lay 
a heap of unopened letters, and she began mechanically to remark the 
different appearance of each. There‘were parcels of documents, addressed 
in the round stiff hand which betokened their legal import ; large letters 
in blue envelopes, with immense seals; smaller ones in delicate cream 
colour, with arms and crest emblazoned thereop. All these bore the ad- 
dress of the firm, bat one, the last which Mrs. Herbert took up was simply 
inscribed to “ G. Stuart, Esq.” 

Now, there was nothing very strange in this. Mrs. Herbert knew that 
private letters were seldom if ever addressed to the office, and most pro- 
bably the writer of this had erred through inadvertence. But some 
strange thought must have flitted through Mrs. Herbert’s brain, for she 
stood for some moments gazing at the paper in ber hand, as if everything 
else in the world was forgotten. Suddenly she beard the outer door open ; 
and hastily replacing the letter as she had found it, with the address 
downwards, she flung down her veil and walked to the window. 

It was Stuart himself who entered, but Mr. Morgan was scarcely a step 
behind him. After a quiet greeting, Stuart passed on to the table where 
the letters lay, and Mr. Morgan proceeded to inform his visitor of the bu- 
siness on which he had wished to see her. Fortunately, he required only 
assenting answers, and these Mrs. Herbert contrived to give, though her 
attention was otherwise occupied. Mr. Morgan left her to fetch some 
document from the outer office ; and, glad of the relief, she drew aside 
her veil to breathe more freely. Stuart’s hand was on the letter, the 
lady’s letter, and he opened it without observing the address. A strange 
look shot across his countenance as the spread sheet met his eye; a look 
of anger and detestation, subdued at once into scornful pity. But Cathe- 
rine Herbert knew not what that look expressed ; she saw only that it 
betokened some strong emotion, and the rush of feeling deprived her of 
the power tothink. Her eyes closed involuntarily, but only for a moment ; 
she would not faint; and reopening them, she saw his fixed upon her 


self was in a moment eclipsed. 

By what strange alchemy is it that in the breast of a true woman the 
wildest passions are sometimes instantaneously converted into the most 
gentle? It is not love alone—it is faith : the pure full trustfulness of an 
undeceived, undeceiving spirit. Stuart’s look of agony was met by one 
oflove. At that moment, Catherine would not have scrupled to confess 
it, though never till that moment had she felt it eo entirely hopeless. The 
impulse of jealousy was swallowed up in that of generous affection; and 


derstood and appreciated her feeling. 

Yes, he understood it all. At sight of the letter, which to bim pos- 
sessed a fearful interest, he had involuntarily glanced at Mrs. Herbert. 
The change in her countenance told him how she had interpreted his, 


dread of losing her esteem. It was this she read in his face; to this her 
look gave answer. Men know not the strength of a woman’s love, when 
they suppose that any one shock, no matter how violent, can materi- 
ally alter it. 

Mr. Morgan returned in a very few minutes ; little did he know the 
change those minutes had wrought in that silent couple! They were, to 
all appearance, just as be had left them—they bad not spoken ; and 


bert’s lips might be whiter now than her cheeks had been before, Mr. 
Morgan saw it not. The veil, the thick black veil, was down again; and 
by the time he had finished his explanations, sbe had regained ber self- 
command. kee 

The remainder of that day she spent rather sadly. Bidding ber ser- 
vants deny her to every one, she sbut herself into her chamber, aud in- 
dulged io a passion of weeping ; yet ber tears were not those of unmixed 
sorrow. There is no nook sosmaill but that hope will find a way — 
it ; and whatever might be the mystery which encircled Stuart, Gathe- 
rine was satisfied that it arose from misfortune rather than error. 

She was right: but this seemed to afford little consolation to bim, as, 


ere he could think : the strong discipline to which he had for years, sub- 
jected himself was for once powerless ; the tumult of bis feelings defied 





Cation, however, could not endure long, for not the most fastidious deli- 


all government. Ah, it is easy to bear our own griefs; but the suffer- 


with a look so eloquent of overwhelming anguish, that all thought of her- 


the grateful brightness that started intu Stuart’s eyes shewed that he un- | 





and to his own painful emotions was added this of observing hers. There | 
was another feeling too—more selfish perhaps, but equally natural—the | i 
replying to the look. 





pacing up and down his chamber, he wore away tbe night. It was long | 


Stuart looked up, and encountered a grave, almost disapproving look, 
which he returned scomewhat proudly, and rose from bis seat. 

a =" be angry, George. Sit down. I thought you took me for a 
en : 

‘“* You have shewn yourself one,” replied Stuart, ing the hand 
which Mr. Morgan held out to him; “ but”—— eiudss | 

“ But you will not give me a friendly confidence? Come, George, I 
have watched you for some time, and I cannot help thinking that you are 
using poor, pretty Mrs. Herbert badly.” 

Coming at such a moment, this was a bitter accusation. It was too 
much for Stuart’s over wrought feelings, which could not take refuge in 
indignation: the kind gentleness of his friend’s manner rendered that 
impossible. He sat down; but when he would have spoken, the ¢onvul- 
sive trembling of bis lip forbade it. For a moment hie bead was turned 
aside, and his hand pressed his forehead ; then the strong will reasserted 
its mastery, and he calmly crossed his arms upon his chest, while his lip 
curled, as if disdaining the emotion he had lately exhibited. 

“ Forgive me, George,”’ said Mr. Morgan, a good deal startled at seeing 
how much pain be bad inflicted. ‘“ I had no wish to annoy you. I will 
say no more.” 

Is it not strange that often something which we deemed an“annoyance 
should at the moment of its removal become precious in oureyes? Stuart 
had been inexpressibly annoyed at Mr. Morgan’s inquisition, yet now he 
felt a sort of disappointment. Besides, was he not leaving him under a 
false impression, though perhaps somewhat altered from the original one? 
Witb a strong effort, he requested his friend to stay. 

“ Resume your catechism, my dear sir,” he said, “ and I will answer 
you faithfully up to a certaia point. Beyond that I cannot go.” 

Mr. Morgan twirled his gloves, scarcely knowing what to say. 

“ Well,” Stuart persisted, “ will you begin?” 

‘* Why, my dear fellow, you puzzle me excessively. 
charge you with coldness and want of feeling.” 

“ That is nothing new,” said Stuart, with a look half sad, half scorn- 
ful: ‘‘ that has been my imputed character for years.” 

“ But io this particular case, George! To come to the point at once : 
I am sure you liked Mrs. Herbert once,” 

“ T have always highly esteemed the lady you mention.” 

“You could not, then, intend to show her disrespect.” 

“Disrespect! What can you mean ?”’ 

“ Have you not to-day, for the third time, declined seeing her? Sup- 
posing this were known, what would be the impression produced? I 
fear, one more favourable to your fastidiousness than to her delicacy.” 

“ You may be right,” Stuart replied after a while; “nevertheless, I 
could do only as I have done. Of two evils, I have chosen the least.’ 

“ Explain yourself,” 

“It is not easy todosro. I felt it my duty to break off an intercourse 
which might perhaps’ —— 

“Tunderstand. But why your duty ?” 

Stuart was silent. 

“ Excuse me, Are you ‘ set’ against marrying ?”’ 

“« My dear friend, you have reached the point at which I told you that 
your questions or my answers must cease.” 

Mr. Morgan looked disappointed and*sorry. 

*“ My confileace would only give you pain, Mr. Morgan,” said Stuart, 


I was inclined to 





* Then you will not tell me? You will not let me know what this is 


| that burdens your heart and shadows your countenance—that is crossing 


your forehead with wrinkles, and streaking your hair with gray !” 

Half smiling, yet sadly, Mr. Morgan rose from his seat. Stuart rose 
too, and walked to the window ; then, after some moments’ reflection, he 
turned again with a firm though slow movement, and walked back to his 


though Stuart’s heart might be groaning within bim, though Mrs, Her- | seat. 


His story was soon told: he made but a simple statement of a few sad 


| facts, leaving his hearer’s imagination to fill up the outline. Even so 
let me tell what he told : few words will suffice. He had loved uawisely, 


| married rasbly ; bad trusted first, to doubt afterwards; had wondered, 
| feared, suspected. Alas for the suspicion which cannot be allayed, ex- 
cept as his had been! Not long had he to endure suspense. Conviction 
| forced itself upon him, and the sunshine of his life was ended, 
|. He had loved, 1 said, unwisely, for the living object of his love was not 
| like the ideal. With the enthusiasm of boyhood, he had attributed to her 
| all the virtues he wished her to possess, and believed that her love for the 
| noble and the good was as ardent as his own, Ob, how many heart- 
wrung tears, how many hours of unkoown anguish, do these crushed 
hopes acd deadened aspirations cost us! 

In low tones, with ef@s bent to the ground, Stuart and his friend con- 
versed. 


Sainte bad TEE 
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She Albion. 








“ Where is sbe now ¥’ asked Mr. Morgan. 

Stuart told bim. 

* And bow does she subsist?” ‘ 

Stuart explained that he bad made arrangements for ber receiving a 
small annuity, on condition that she never ia any manner intraded her 
self upon him. The letter be had reeeived lately wos a breach of that 

ment. 

“ Does she write as a penitent, George t” 

“ Simply as a person transacting business.” 

He gave the letter to Mr. Morgan, who perased it carefully, aud on 
laying it down muttered half aloud: And almost seeming to think her- 
self the injared party !—you never sued?” he asked a moment after- 
wards : ‘‘ you never sought « divorce ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why did you not?” 

“There were several reasons,” said Stuart evasively. 

“ The exposure ?” 

“ Ay, who likes to see himself and his wrongs in the hands of ev 
newspaper editor?—at the mercy of every idler who amuses himeelf 
with the contemplation of misery and guilt?” , 

“* And yet, George, I should bave thought that your pos high spirit 
would have borne all thisrather than” He paused. 

“ You are right, Mr.Morgan. I wculd have encountered any amouat 
of present pain, it by so doing I could have redeemed the fature from its 
abiding shame. I would have braved publicity, ridicule, everything, to 
have rescued my name from dishonour—to have regained the proud tree- 
dom I had lost. You are _ in jadging me 80; bat I was hindered.” 

“ What could hinder you? In such acase, your own judgment only 
should have been followed. You only had suffered, and no ove, no one 
had a right to restrain you!” ; 

A smile—but how bitter a smile—curled the lip of Stuart. and bis 
proud nostril expanded with a look of wearied scorn. ’ 

“ My friend,” he eaid, “ yon are a lawyer ; you should know something 
of the Boglish law of divorce. Do you not understand?” he added, as 
Mr. Morgan looked up inquiringly. “ Doubtlees my cause was good— 
doubiless I should have gained a decision in my favour ; but’’—his lips 
and his hand closed quick!y—* I could not pay for it!” 


mL 

The letter Stuart had opened in Mrs. Herbert’s presence was speedily 
followed by eeveral others, to none of which he thought it expedient to 
make any reply. But after a short interval came one to which he felt 
d to pay attention. It was an offer from the wretched woman who 

worked him so much wo, to the effect that she would, on the receipt 
of a certain sum of money, at once emigrate to America, whither some of 
her friends were shortly to sail. Stuart was more than willing to acqui- 
esce in this arrangement, and speedily signified his consent. With the 
Atlantic between them, bis spirit might feel eS paces of some part of its 
barden : be could walk freely through the world without fearing at every 
step that the cause and evidence of bis infamy—so he calle i it—would 
start up and shame him. Her departure made no change in bis position ; 
et, when the vessel which contained her quitted the shores of England, 
Ao Stuart felt himself a happier mau. : 

Six weeks afterwards, he was startled by the intelligence that that ship 
was lost. It is not in buman nature not to rejoice at deliverance, no matter 
how effected, and Stuart may be forgiven if his strongest feeling for that 
disaster was one of thankfulness. Iu the list of passengers lost was that 
one name, Mr. Morgan made uo scruple of expressing his satisfaction, 
and noted with excessive pleasure, that though as quiet in his manner as 
ever, the relaxed lip and softened eye of Stuart betrayed far more than 
his words confessed. ; 

Both, however, knew that a possibility of mistake existed. The list of 

s saved might have been incomplete, otbers of the missing passen- 
might turn up elsewhere. For scme months Stuart waited, if not in 
expectation, get in readiness, for evidence contradictory of the report ; 
and, not content with waiting only, he caused careful inquiries ta be 
made in every accessible quarter, vor till these proved fruitless did he 
venture to believe himself iree. Is he to be blamed, it in those months 
his thoughts cometimes reverted to, and dwelt upon ber whom he loved, 
and who, be well knew, loved him? His love now was very different 
from the impetuous, ungovernable feeling of his boyhood. Experience, 
sharp and bivter, bad taught him how to curb the torrent, and in the fur 
nace of efffiction many passious had been sorely tried. But neither expe- 
rience nor affliction can annihilate those passions in a noble mind ; and 
though strangely aliered and subdued, the gusbings of his heart were 
atronger now than ever. He was no!ouger # boy, but he had found that 
of which his boybood had been disappointed—a pure and gentle sp rit to 
sympathise with bis. 

As months wore on, aud Siuurt grew satiefied of his own safety, it is no 
wonder that he relaxed somewhat in his strict self-government, and ever 
man knows, or ought to know, that when thie is the case a crisis is no* 
far off. The crisis came, and Catherine Herbert listened to the strange 
story of his Jife ere be would permit her to answer the avowal by which 
it had been prefaced. But it was soon answered afterwards ; and Cathe- 
rine felt that, if possible, she loved him better now for that very silence 
which had previously so mach distressed her. 

My tale is not ended, but I must hasten towards its close. This will 
bring me to @ period more than.a year after tbe loss of the emigrant- 
ship Ashbourne, and a very few weeks after Catherine Herbert had given 
her hand to Stuart. 

It was morning, and Stuart was preparing to go out, when he was in- 
formed that some person wished to see him immediately. Ordering the 
applicant to be shown into bis study, he presently repaired thither him- 
self. 
How little do we know what lies before us! Stuart walked into the 
room carelessly drawing on his gloves, and thinking so little of his visi- 
tor, that he bad closed the door and taken two steps forward ere he per- 
ceived who was there. Then he stood etili. Speechless, motionless, 
while his heart leaped with a terrible agony, he gazed upon her whom he 
a moment before believed that the waters had engulfed! He asked no 
queetions—he wished for no explanations—it was enough that she was 
there. No explanation could do away with the fact of her existence— 
her liviag, moviug preseace oa that earth which held him and—his 
wife! 

His wife? Who was she? Tu whom did the title belong? To her 
who long ago had forfeited her right to bear it, and had covered herself 
and him with dishonour? Yes: in the eye of the law that creature was 
still bis wife. And she, the pure and irreproachable being, the very im- 
personation of true confiding wifebood, who bad lately cast in her lot 
with bis—what was she ? 

“* Good-morning,” said the visitor, perceiving that Stuart did not seem 
likely to break the silence. “I don’t wonder you are surprised to see me, 
for I daresay you heard of the wreck ?”’ 

Stuart said “ Yes” calmly—it was the calmness of desperation : the 
* cup of trembling” seemed full for him. 

“ The fact is, I was picked up by an American vessel the morning after 
the wreck. I bad taken a - life preserving cape’ with me, and it kept 
me a, beautifully, Capits! things those life-preservers, are they 
not 

The easy nonchalance of the speaker was not without its effect upon 
Stuart. Something like indignation empowered him to aek : “ Why have 
you been so long in discovering the truth to me?” 

“About my being alive, you meau? Ob, how couldI? The sbip that 
took me up was not coming to England. We went to some place in Soath 
America, and, then, afier a while, back to New York.” 

* You might have written.” 

“Well, I never thought of that; or if I did, you know you {made me 
promise not to write to you again.” 

“* You promised also that I should never eee you again.” 

‘* Yes”—the reply was accompanied by a spiteful laugh—“ bat then J 
wasn’t expecting to be wrecked. Shipwrecks are sad things for upset- 
ting arrangements.” 

* Why did not stay in America?” 

“The idea! When every oue of my friends was drowned !——Good 
moraing, ma’am—how do you do?” 

Catherine, believing tha: Stuart was gone to the office, had come in 
eearch of some trifle which had been mislaid, and opened the study-door 
before she was aware of the room being occupied. The word “ ship- 
wrecks” caught ber ear, and a horrible suspicion darted through her 
mind. It was speedily confirmed, for, as Stuart hastily turning, when the 
stranger greeted her, would bave hurried her from the place, bis tormen.- 
tor exclaimed, with the same levity as before : 

** So, then, this is the mistress ia my Ausband’s house ?”’ 

Stuart tried to lead Catherine away, but she was faintiag on bis shoy!- 
der. He lifted her ap, and carried her to herroom. Presentiy he re. 
turned. ‘“ Why are you here ?—what do you seek?” he asked in a voice 
husky though unbroken, 


“Go now,” said Stuart, “and come to this houee no more, At the 
office Jou May cee oF hear from me, bat here it is not safe for you to 
come. 

The dark, almost fierce glitter of his eyes seemed to startie bis audi- 
tor. She took the money silently, and departed at once. George wrote 
& couple of lines to Mr. Morgan, begging bim to come immediately, and 
then returned to the room where Catherine still lay helpless. The eud- 
den shock bad completely unsettled her nervous system ; and the doctor, 
who had been hastily eummoned, said gravely that she must be kept 
quiet. Quiet she certainly might be, so far as the body was concerned, 
but it would perbaps bave been better for her if the fainting-fits which 
continually returned upon ber had been more profound or of longer du- 
ration. As it was, the intervals of consciousness served to remind her 
that some dreadful event, she scarcely knew what, bad occurred, and its 
consequences were still impending. It is well known that this kind of 
consciousness is very dangerous to persons of delicate organisation : be- 
fore the night closed in, “ Mrs, Stuart” was pronounced to be suffering 
from brain-fever. 

Who can describe the agony of him who bent over her couch listening 
to her wanderings, and feeling that this was his work! Oh, how deeply 
he regretted the weakness which had permitted him to accept the love she 
gave !— how he reprobated the pbrenzied rasbnees of his youth !—how, in 
the bitterness of his spirit, he carsed the iniquitous law which, while of- 
fering deliveranee to the wealthy, condemned Aim to this everlasting 
bondage of shame! In vain,in vain! She for whom be would gladly 
have given his own life was dying before his eyes, the victim of his errors. 
Yet, was it so? Was he indeed to blame? Partly—not all. Again, 
with the fieree wrath of a revengeful, deeply injured man, he execrated 
that mockery of justice, that solemn puppetry which only gold can set in 
motion—the English law of divorce. 

Mr. Morgan had been with Mr. Stuart more than once or twice, but 
could do little to quiet the tumult of his feelings. Several days had 
passed ere he began to speak decisively of what he thought advieable. 

“ Everything must be risked now, George,’ said the kind old man: 
“ money ‘must be had, and I will undertake to say that it shall be.” 

“ My kind, good friend !” said Stuart sadly ; “ but it is too late.” 

‘“*T confess we shall be under several disadvantages; but I do not des- 
pair, nor must you.” 

Again the other marmured : “It is too late ;’’ and Mr. Morgan took 
his leave. 

George slowly sought the chamber, from which he could scarcely bear 
to be absent, though it agonised him to be there, 

“The fever bas abated,” whispered the doctor, whom he met on the 
stairs. 

‘* Will ehe recover 2?” 

The doctor paused. ‘ Unless she is too weak to rally,” and he passed 
on. 

With a noiselees step Stuart approached the bed where Catherine lay 
quite stil), with her eyes partly open. Presently her lips moved, and it 
was bis own name they formed, but scarcely uttered. As he bent down, 
and lightly kissed her foretead, a faint emile played over her lips. 
‘George, dearest,” again she murmured, and with a sudden effort she 
threw her right arm around his neck. 

That effort was tbe Jast : in another moment the arm relaxed its hold, 
the last faint breath escaped, and the lips preesed with his were those of 
@ Corpse, 

There is no stone by Catherine’s grave, but Stuart knows it well; and 
sometimes when the streets are quite still, whea the moon is down, and 
only the stars glimmer faiutly on the tombstones, he wanders among the 
graves, and perhaps pauses a minute beside one undistinguished billock— 
sometimes, but not often ; for to nourish and indulge such grief as bis 
would be madness, and he is no repining, melancholic map. The proud 
spirit is wrung, the strong heart nearly broken, but his burden of bitter 
memories is borne calmly ; the duties of the dull present are performed 
unmurmuriogly, and what he suffers, he suffers in silence. 


> —— 


THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF SLEEP. 
Calm pleastres there abide, majestic pains.— Laodamia. 
What man, woman, or child has not met with,—what essayist on Sleep 
has not quoted,—what “nid nid nodding” drowsyhead bas not compla- 
cently applauded,—honest Sancko Panza’s cordial benediction on the in- 
ventive genius to whom, by the sleek equire’s supposition, we owe the 
realised idea of slumber and sleep? ‘‘ Blessed be the man that inveated 
sleep,” quoth he ; “it wraps one all round like a cloak.”’ Happy bit of 
grapbic diction on Sancho’s part,—we seem to hear the comfortable yawn 
of lazy sensual satisfaction with which he drawls it out, and to see him in 
the act of gathering the cloak carefally and completely around his portly 
person, and “ tucking himself up” to a nicety in its cozy folds. Happy 





'Y | man be hie dole ; and pleasant dreams and slumbers light; though we 


fear such a gross feeder could know but little of the last item, and that 
he enored porteatously, throukh » wind instrument of three trombone 


ower. 

We had intended to launch out at once ia high poetic mood on the eub- 

ject of this papei, and in words worthy of its Wordsworthian motto. 
Bat tbat snore of Sancho’s has sent us all adrift. It has startled us from 
the lofty repose of reverie to a degrading consciousness of the prose as- 
pects of our theme. Its discord has broken up our harmony of ideas in 
most admired disorder. Not more vexatiously could there come on the 
ear of the farmer’s daughter—in the act, at open window, of sweeping 
prelusive chords upon her harp—the contra-basso grunt of tke farmer’s 
swine. 
For, like most other things, Sleep has its unpoetical aspects. Indeed, 
few sleepers, caught in the act, are poetical objects. Most sleepers are 
quite the reverse. An Imogen, euch as Shakspeare has painted her, 
dreaming of Posthumus and better days to come, is not an every-day vi- 
sion. A Christabel, laid down in ber loveliness, is not a type of common- 
place humanity asleep. Of course Imogen did not snore, nor utter inar- 
ticulate gurgling sounds at periodical intervals. Of course Christabel 
did not lie with her mouth wide open, and an expression of hopeless vacuity 
on “her face, oh call it fair, not pale ;” or twist her shape into quite 
nondescript postures, not to be told in rhyme or explained by reason. 
Bat this is what your ordinary sleepersdo. They snore to the top of 
their bent, and that, in some temperaments, is a/tissimd, They utter 
broken murmurs, most absurdly compounded of hissing, moaning, and 
nasal constituents. They lie gaping to an extent utterly incompatible 
with the sublime and beautiful. They are to be seen, too, curled, or 
coiled, or collapsed, into positions realiy worthy of story, as showing the 
eccentricities of poses plastiques possible to the human form, not lees di- 
versified than illogical. Leigh Hunt has remarked that though a man 
in bis waking moments may look as proud and as self-possessed as he 
pleases,—though he may walk proudly, sit proudly, eat hisdioner proudly, 
—tbhough be may shave himself with an air of infinite superiority, and, in 
a word, may show himself grand on the most trifling occasions—he is re- 
duced to ridiculous shifts when once floored by that great Jeveller, Sleep. 
“ Sleep plays the petrifying magician. He arrests the proudest lord as 
well as the humblest clown in the most ludicrous postures; so that if 
you could draw the grandee from his bed without waking him, no limb- 
twisting fool in a pantomime could create wilder laughter. The toy with 
a string between its legs is hardly a posture-master more extravagant. 
Imagine a despot lifted up to the gaze of his valets, with his eyes sbut, 
his mouth open, bis left hand under his right ear, his other twisted and 
hanging belplessly before him like an idiot’s, one kaee lifted up, and the 
other leg stretched out, or both knees huddled up together; what a 
scarecrow to lodge majestic power in!’? Few sleepers, in effect, show to 
advantage after they are come to years of discretion ; it is only infaney 
and early childbood that will bear examination, as artistic studies of 
grace, when the senses are steeped in forgetfulness. 

It is while sleep * steals geatly o’er us,”’—in the midway station, the 
half-way house between wide-awake activity and complete oblivion,— 
that one is most apt, in benignant stupidity, to echo Sancho’s blessing. 
Heuce we can feelingly sympatbise with the Connaught man, who, with 
very intelligible irritation, complained that for Ais part he found no kind 
of pleasure io his bed ; for, the moment he was in it, be was asleep ; and 
the moment be awoke, it was time to get up. The poor fellow was 
cruelly mulcted, thanks to his robust health and udjarred nervous sys- 
tem, of the agreeable train of sensations iacident to sleep’s incipient stage. 
Again to quote the Indicator,—" a gentle failure of the perceptions comes 
creeping over one :—the spirit of consciousness disengag:s itself more 
and more, with slow and hushing degrees, like @ mother detaching her 
band from that of her sleeping chila ;—the mind seems ‘o have a balmy 
lid closing over it, like the eye ;—’tis closing ;—’tis more closing ; 
—'tis closed. The mysterious spirit has gone to take its airy 
rounds,’’? The dream-pleasures or the dream-pains of sleep have begun, 
and for a while that prostrate form is independent of time, and space, 


and sense. 
Much have the Poets bad to say, a: mest acd right it was, of the plea- 





It was money that was wanted, and obtained. 


sures and the blessings of Sleep : 





August 2 
—— ——— a 
Pond words have oft been spoken te thee, Sleep ! 
And thon hast had thy store of tenderest names; 
The very sweetest, Faney culla or frames, 
When thankfulness of heart ig strong and deep! 
Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost steep 
In rich reward all suffering ; Balm that tames 
All anguish ; Saint that evil thoughts and aims 
Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 
Like to a breeae from heaven.* 


A volume might be composed of parallel passages to Young’s familiar 
line and its expressive epithet, “Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, dalm 
Sleep,”—an epithet with the original application of which he is not un- 
commonly accredited, as though it bad not been applied over and over 
again before bis time with much finer effect—as in the rich aggregate ot 
— wrought together in tumultets agitation in the haunted mind of 
murderous Macbeth, in that hour and power of darkness when the gra- 
cious Duncan slept bis last sleep, and from whose date the murderer wag 
to know innocent sleep never again : 


Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleavey of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hart minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast, &<. 

So again in a memorable sonnet by Sir Philip Sydney— 


me, Sleep, O Sleep, the certain kuot of peace, 
@ baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent jadge between the high and low, d&c. 

A wakefal night or two will give wonderful emphasis to the significanee 
of all such poetical epithets and descriptions; while the finest morning, 
opening on summer e«plendours of nature, will fail to elicit delight from 
the worn-out watcher.t The necessity of this balm to recruit the wasted 
energies of our nature, as it is universal, so is it infinitely diversified, and 
open to illustrations ranging from the pathetic to the humourons. On 
the one hand we may quote such a passage as that in one of Lillo’s tra 
gedies, where a grief stricken husband is soothingly counselled to seek 
oblivion of his woes in sleep : 


Come, let’s to rest. Impartial as the grave, 
Sleep robs the cruel tyrant of his power, 
Gives rest and freedom to the o’erwrought slave, 
And steals the wretched beggar from his want. 
Droop not, my friend ; sleep will suspend thy cares, 
And time will end them. 
Or on the other hand we may turn to such verses as in Mackworth Praed’s 
eu d’esprit ‘ on seeing the Speaker asleep in hie Chair during one of the 
bates of the first Reformed Parliament :” 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, ’tis surely fair 
If you mayn’t in your bed, that you should in your chais. 
Louder and longer now they grow, 
Tory and Radical, Ay and No ; 
Talking by night, and talking by day, 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; sleep while you may. 
= od : + 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Sweet to men 
Is the sleep that cometh but now and then, 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 
Sweet to the children that work in the mill. 
You have more need of repose than they, 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Harvey will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and the moon ; 
Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 

Of the House on a question of sixteenpence. 
Statesmen will how], and patriots bray, 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


Very wholesome counsel, that ‘‘ sleep while you may,’’ to whomsoever 
addressed. Hear the author of The Cazxtons:—“O let youth cherish 
that happiest of earthly boous while yet it is at its command ;—for there 
cometh the day to all when ‘neither the voice of the lute or the birde’ 
(non avium cithareque ) shall bring back the sweet slumber that fell on 
their young eyes, as unbidden as the dewe. It is a dark epoch in a 
man’s life when sleep forsakes him ; when he tosses to and fro, and 
thought will not be silenced ; when the drug and draught are the con- 
riers of stupefaction, not sleep ; when the eyelids close with an effort, and 
there is a drag, and a weight, and a dizziness in the eyes at morn.” A 
deranged physique, a burthened conscience, a heavy-)aden beart,—in vain 
do these invoke the alienated presence of Sleep. Most impressively has 
es tt exemplified this, in the instance of our Henry the Foartb, 
whom ictures o’ercanopied with costly state, and surrounded with all 
that eh secure repose, but, in spite of all, reatless, feverish, tossing to 
and fro, a victim to the malady of thought, envying the sound slumbere 
of his meanest subject : 


——Sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, ee liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush’d with buzzing night flies to thy slamber ; 
Than in the perfamed chambers of the great, &c. 


As a pendant to this, we cite a fragment from another old dramatist, 
John Marston, who thus graphically expresses the sleeplessness of a fret 
fal, discontented spirit : 
I cannot sleep, my eyes’ ill neighbouring lids 
Will hold no fellowship. O thou pale sober night, 
Thou that in sluggish fumes all sense dost steep ; 
Thou that giv'st all the world full leave to play, 
Unbend’st the feeble veins of sweaty labour : 
The galley slave, that all the toilsome day 
Togs at the oar against the stubborn wave, 
Btraining his rugged veins, snores fast ; 
The stooping scythe-man, that doth barb the field, 
Thou mak’st wink sure ; in night all creatures sleep, 
Only the malcontent, that ’gainst his fate 
Repines and quarrels; alas! he’s Goodman Tell}-clook ; 
His sallow jaw-bones sink with wasting moan ; 
Whilst others’ beds are down, his pillow’s stone. 
So, again, Goethe represents Count Egmont in prison, reproachfully io 
voking that benigoant presence of Sieep which used to come to him asa 
matter of course, but now comes not at all. “ Old friend!” exclaims the 
too wakefal captive, ‘‘ ever faithful sleep! dost thou too forsake me, like 
my other friends? How wert thou wont of yore to descend unsought 
upon my free brow, cooling my temples as if with a myrtle-wreath o! 
love! Amidst the din of battle, on the waves of life, I rested in thine 
arms, breathing lightly as a growing boy. When tempests whistled 
through the leaves and boughs, when the summits of the lefty trees 
swung creaking in the blast, the inmost core of my heart remained un- 
moved. What agitates me now?” Poor captive— 
not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the werld, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dest yesterday. 
Southey has pathetically illustrated the same incapacity, in the sorrowing 
vigils of the ‘‘ expectant Maid,” Kailyal : 
‘* Be of good heart, and may thy sleep be sweet,” 
Ladurlad said. Alas! that cannot be 
To one whose days are days of misery. 
How often did she stretch her hands to t 
Ereenia, rescued in the dreams of night ! 
How oft amid the vision of delight, 
Fear in her heart all is not as it seems ; 
Then from unsettled slumber start, and hear 
The Winds that moan above, the Waves below ! 
Thou hast been call’d, O Sleep, the friend of Wee, 
But ‘tis the happy that have call’d thee so. 
And Wordsworth is but the spokesman of no slender company of unrest- 
ing midmight watchers, when, on one occasion, he thus apoatrophises the 
Sleep he had fruitlessly wooed— 
Shall I alone, 
[surely nota man ungentle made, ' 
Call the worst Tyrant by which flesh is crost? 
Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown, 
Mere slave of them who never for thee prayed: 
Still last to come where thou art wanted most! 


* Wordsworth’s Miscellaneows Sonnets. 

+ Unwrought silk. . 

¢ Wordsworth, for instance, in another of his Sonnets, lamenting resent 
experiences of such insomnolency, speaks as though tantalised by the beat 
ties of morning tide, and reproachfally asks Sleep, 


“ Withont Thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 
Come blessed barrier between day and da, 











Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health y 
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Another evil attaches to thegeners! evil ofsleeplessness. Too often, ia 
auoh w case,—a case, that is of distompered nerves, or physical wreck, 
or mental anguish, the slep when it does come is charged with vexing 
associations. Wooed long aud won at last,—the sighed-for boon is found 
a bane. Iastead of the Preasares, lo! the Pains of Sleep. The sleep may 
be deep, bat so is the trouble. Lt was thus the aacient patriarch was 
visited with midnight slarms—io thoughte from the visions of the night, 
whea deep sleep fallth oa moa, fear cams apoa him, and trembling, 
which made all bis bones to shake. Dejection and perplexity attend oa 
the retrospect of such experiences, dejeotion and perplexity on the pros- 
t of their retarc. “If would oot spead another sach a sight,” pro- 
fests the shivering dreamer, “ no, not to buy a world of bappy days!” 
Rather than renew the dismal time, he will almost pray to be sleepless qaite 
ray that sleep may not visit his eyes, nor slumber his eyelids. Hap- 
pily it is not many who undergo this torment ; the case is abnormal, ex- 
ceptional, in its more aggravated form. But those who have become 
aadly versed ia the deeper Pains of Sleep, have recorded the perhaps 
“ long since eancell’d woe” in a manner of moving interest, as owing 
the capacities of our common nature for strange and dread extremities of 
suffering. The Eoglieh he apes we whose experience in this way was 
preternatarally stimulated by artifici.1 means, has told us how he seemed 
every olght to descend—and that not metapborically, bat literally— 
. downwards and still downwards into chaems and suoless abysses, depths 
pelow depths, from which it seemed hopeless that he could ever reas- 
oend ; and how over every form, and threat, and panishment, that was 
connected with the monstrous scenery of his dreams, there brooded a sense 
of eteroity and infiaity that drove him into an oppression as of madness. 
What a vague grandenr there is in Coleridge’s painfully powerfal frag- 
meat, with this very title of the Pains of Sleep—what a wild energy of 
description, at once dim and significant, conceatrated and diffased !— 


Bat yester-night I prayed aloud 
In anguish and in agony, 
Dpeetiog from the fiendish crowd 
" — oy vpoleling th tortured me ; 
wrid light,a tram throng, 
. Sense of intolerable avons, 
And whom I ecorned, those only strong ! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still! 
Desire with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild or hateful objects fixed. 
Fantastic passions ! ms brawl! 
And shame and terror over all 
Deeda to be hid which were not hid, 
Which all confused I could not know, 
Whether I suffered or I did, dsc. 


‘Bhe diemay wrought by the night so “ saddened and stunned,” he says, 
‘the coming day,’’ that 


Bleep, the wide blessing, seemed to me 
Distemper’s worst calamity— 


aod when bis own loud scream awoke him from this appalling tyranny, 
overtaxed nature gave way, and “o’ercome with sufferings strange and 
wild, be wept as he had been a child.” Io a letter of his, printed in 
Joseph Cottle’s Recollections, Coleridge says—“ Night is my hell—sleep 


my tormenting angel! Three nights out of four, I fall asleep, struggling | in its present temper, may indeed get justice, bat will find no mercy. 
to lie awake, and my freqaent night-screams have almost made me a| We feel, indeed, that the facility with which the severest penalties may 


nuisance in the house. Dreams with me are no shadows, but the very 
calamitics of my life.” How lamentable an ageacy opiam had in all 
this, the good brother of 


Amos Cottle (Phebus ! what a name !) 
has signified with piteous emphasis. 


It is time to bave finished this “ gallimaufry” of quotations and allu-| profanity, and obscenity are deemed eufficiently punished by the suspen- 


sions. But before doiug so, we may glance at the ever and everywhere 
recognised afflaity between Sleep and that which subdues in deeper re- 
pose its keenest Pains and Pieasures—the Shadow of Death. According 
to Shelley and the poets, Death and Slegp.are brothers—one pale as the 
weaning moon, with its lips of lurid blue—the other rosy as the morn up- 
rising over ocean waves—both passing wonderful. The reader will re- 
member Wolcot’e translation of Warton’s celebrated epigram, insoribed 
under a garden statue of Somnus ( Somne levis, &c.)\— 

Come, gentle Sleep! attend thy vo ‘s prayer, 

And, {hough Death's image, tomy eid Teenie $ 

How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 

And, without dying, O how sweet to die! 


Sleep ts, sometimes, as a living philosopher expresses it “the secret 

chamber in which Death ecoeneee bis enanlocey. Bleep is sometimes that | 7°4™ hee operated aca calatery warsing. Delingassis among the Bootok 
eep mysterious atmosphere, in which the buman spirit is slow! set- 

~ = wings for fight from earthly tenements,” P Such has been the there being no charge against any minister. 

re i nate fake cthee deten’ — i dealer bad — sembly asa coart of justice, is the ease of Disputed Settlements. When 


was exhausted, 
——the Lord of Death 
With love benignant on Ladurlad smiled, 
And gently on his head his blessing laid, 
As sweetly as a child, 
Whom neither thought disturbs nor care encumbers, 
Tired with long play, at close of summer day, 
Lies down and slumbers, 
Even thus as sweet a boon of sleep partaking , 
By Yamen blest, Ladurlad sunk to rest. 


Such aa Euthanasia may come indeed to few ; none may look for what | mestness calculated to win the souls of his hearers,”—using * language 
is called a “ happy release” from mortal ills, none should expect that | which was flowery, oratorical, and redandant,”—not being likely, from 
after life’s fitfal tever they shall “sleep well,” bat those who are work- | the prejudice of the people or otherwise, to be a useful minister in that 


ing out in daily probation the counsel of another poet— 


So Live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Seourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his oouch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 





EDINBURGH DURING:‘THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Continued. 


_ The Assembly being met, the Moderator rises in his place, and begins spirit nature ;”’ “‘ repeatance was a eonstant work of our moral activities ;’’ 
its proceedings with prayer. He then addresses the Assembly, thanks its | “eT? not suited to the circumstances and conditions of the people, nor fitted to 
proryg Fa their kindness during his term of office, and proposes some advance their spiritaal welfare. His ideas were so overlaid with fiae words, 
one for his successor in the chair. . : ; : 
the purpose, have eelected eo. siadioal thee ae me hod yy wd ious to display his powers of oratory, than to impress on his audience such so- 
wy almost invariably agrees unanimously in their recommendation. The 
Moderator must be a Doctor of Divinity ; and the main things looked to | bis prayers and discourses, but also firmly and conscientiously believe that his 
in his selection are, that he should be a clergymaa of many years’ stand- 
lug, of very bigh character, of great good sense and good temper, of some 
acquaintance with the business of church courts, of polished manners and from fuilare of memory ; and on the Sanday he altogether forgot to pray for 
dignified appearance. Occasionally a person is jubbed into the office who the geagregaticn and people. 
~ quite deficient in many or all of these respects ; but this very rarely 
net, We were extremely pleased by the entire demeanour of Dr. 
ae or a posmade yey me “ yy oe of the recent As- | volous peaversations, sed ms quenpenens wesatoming & minister of the gospel; 

. ’ us the ideal of what the president of | *% making somersaults, and tumbling about like a clown. He often appeared : 
such a court should be—calm, dignified, se)f- poseeseed, kindly, and gen- | ¢Xcited, - 3 irregular and late in his Sure, often coming home when aa tat of | 2°88) j but it was evident the feelings of the Assembly was against bis 


tleman-like. Having been elected, the ne is i 
the officials of the court, arrayed in full Suiah ies tection, a oes UEbnde bE ha Eos deduien one wntuinten” Thee ta the eave of torch, 


18 perhaps an indication of the prelatic tendency of many of the most in- TR aEEEcI a torched ackereing leupeage oe abo prvaaee af ons 
fluential members of the Scotch Church, that even the Moderator of the 
Seat eee Ere appears in the hideous old Geneva cloak, | to make the minister first referred to ashamed of him. That at a presbytery 
= nvariably in the English doctor’s gown. The new Moderator | meeting in April, 1856, his conduct was so strange and unbecoming a minister, 
es the chair, and offers a short prayer for Divine guidance in the deli- | *24t it became a subject of unfavourable remark, aud it was even hinted that w 
berations upon which the house is to enter. Then, having first asked the | 27% «| LT fg 
yermlesen of the Assembly, he turns to the Commissioner, and expresses 
a satisfaction of the court at his presence, the affeetion of the church to 
é Throne, and the hope entertained by the court that all its “ty is so stro’ 


may be condaced with such propriety as may warrant his 


employed 


Maintain the rights and privileges of the church. 


Office, and his desire to do all he can f 
daring its sittings. All the members of the Asc 
Mmmissioner’s address, and likewise while a leit 


reed, expressive of eonfidence in the Assembly's wisdom, and d 


it to its business with a prayer for the Divine bleasing. MOSHING | bio tro, papile ot Bixaberge. o8 8 Gunday, shout balle-centary 269, wan 


‘ ; race in re- | to the spiritual welfare and edification of the people, but certain to cause 4 dis- 
then be favourably of them to his royal mistress. The Commissioner | Tuption of the congregation.” ileal siamaaial 
then briefly addresses the Assembly. We should meation that the style 


\ th by Moderator and GC i ‘. 
bly is Right Reverend and Right Honcwaties™ "The Ceneinine if sastalee be Svinense they ero anengh 80 exsinde the presentce ; on8 


@ epeech expresses the attachment of « the case Was sent down to the presbytery to go to proof. What the re- 
tland, and the resolution of the A Bed ander, ait pate oa S salt may be we know not. We have no difficulty in picturing to our- 
Personal sense of the honour done him ig being append’ se tant Se eee 
mfort of the Assembly o | 

mbly stand during the 
er from the sovereign is 


© ceremonial of opening being thus ended, the Assembly proceeds | mitted. Sco the Preface to the Noetes Ambros. vol. i. pp. 10, 11. 
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The evening sittings (or sederunts, as they are called) are generally the 
= ones, as counsel c2n attend more conveniently then, the courts of 
aw not being open. The evidence in all cases of charges agaiast cleri- 
cal delinquents has been taken by the presbytery, and is priated, a copy 
being given to each member of Assembly. By this and other require- 
ments we understand the General Assembly is rendered a fearfully ex- 
pensive court of justice for the luckless suitors. 
Two barristers are heard for each party; and, in addressing @ court 
consisting of nearly four handred judges, is may be supposed that coun- 
sel venture on flights and appeals to the feelings which would never do 
before the cool-headed and unexcitable old gentlemen who sit on the 


burn, and Peter Robertson in past days made their most brilliant ap- 
pearances at the bar of the General Assembly. Oa an occasion whea 
Jeffrey was defending a clergyman who had been proved to bave been 
once intoxicated, and whom it was proposed for that offence to deprive of 
his benefice, the consummate tact of the advocate for once failed him. 
He could we with the evidence against his client, so he took the 
other tack, maintained that haviag been drunk on a single occasion 
was no such unpardonable crime. “Is there one member of Assembly,” 
he said, “ v:ho will dare to say that he himself has never been so?” A 
tremendous burst of disapprobation from all parts of the house pulled Jef- 
frey up: we do not know what became of his delinquent client, Of late 
years, Mr. Cook and Mr. Logan, two advocates of high standiog in their 
profession, have been the leaders of the Assembly bar. Counsel having 
been heard, the parties are removed, and the Assembly proceeds to con- 
sider its verdict and sentence. 

Nothing cau be conceived worse in theory than four hundred jurymen 
and a like number of judges, considerably excited by the speeches they 
have heard, not accustomed to weigh evidence, and constituting a court 
from which there is no appeal. In practice, bowever, the thing is found 
to work well enough. Among the lay members of Assembly are many 
lawyers of great experience—sometimes several of the judges ; and a few 
of the older legal and clerical members virtually decide the questions 
both of guilty or not guilty, and of what the sentence shall be. Of late 
years, the tendency of the Assembly bas beeu to extreme severity. One 
or two instances of drankenness will ensure deposition from the ministry, 
which implies deprivation of the benefice and total ruio. Impropriety 
(impurity) of language and conduct on a single occasion, lately led to 
deposition. A minister was deposed four years since for poaching : all 
that was proved was the snaring of a single hare. A minister once came 
to an evening sederunt in a state of intoxication: he was placed at the 
bar, and deposed on the instant.* The feeling of the Assembly bas for 
some time been, that the purity of the charch must be maintained, no 
matter by what severity ; and daring the sittings of 1853, we understand 
that no fewer than seven ministers were deposed, for offences none of 
which would have led to more than temporary censure and suspension ia 
this country. Whatever clerical offender is srought before the Assembly 


be imposed by the courts of the Scotch kirk may be abused to cruelty and 
mob-law ; bat we cannot but wish that the Church of Eogland were at 
least invested with an equal power of cutting off her scandalous sons, 
though she might perhaps be more gentle in the use of it. It is most dis- 
tressing to find it laid down in a recent case, that no wickedness short of 
felony can lead to permanent deprivation ; while habitual drunkenness, 


sion of a year or two. 
When the sentence of deposition has been agreed to, the Moderator 
calis on eome venerable member of the Assembly to offer a prayer. This 
is done with great solemnity ; and then, all present standiog, the Mode- 
rator reads the sentence, which is always in the same words :— 
“In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Great Head of the Church ; 


and by authority of this General Assembly ; I depose M—— from the office of 
the holy ministry within this church: prohibiting and discharging him from 


to the work before it. There is always a great deal to do, and not much | impregnable io self conecit, dogged in obstinacy, inveterate in enmity, 
time to do it in, the period for which the ooart is allowed to sit beiog| with all the venom of the wasp and all the impracticability of the don 
fixed by law. The Assembly always begins oa a Tharsday, aad must end} key, We know nothing of tho case, save what may be learaed from the 
upon the Monday week after. The sittings usually commence every day | printed papers respecting it ; but judging from them, we should suppose 
at eleven A-M., and continue tili five or six P.M.; they are resumed in| that the fact is, that the patron had presented his man without consulting 
the evening at eight, and last till one, three, five, and six in the morning. | the village grocer or apothecary, and so these dignitaries bave stirred up 


their fellows against the luckless presentee. We take it from the objee- 
tion as to turniog somersets and rolling on the grass, that he must be a 
genial good-natured fellow ; and we heartily wish him a speedy settle- 
ment elsewhere than among the self-sufficieat, pragmatical, pig-headed 
folks of that highland parieb. One thing is plain, their “ bluid is up” 
<aaee him, aud he had better, for the eake of all parties, say good-bye 
to them. 

We heard a story told on the benches of the Assembly whieh is worth 
repeating. The people of a certain parish objected to the minister pre- 
seated to them, oa the grouad tbat his eermous wero so dry that there 
was no listening tothem. Mr. C , bis able counsel, somewhat in- 





bench of the Court of Session a few hundred yards off. Jeffrey, Cock- | jadiciously took up the grouad that the word dry as applied to a sermon 


is unintelligible. “ I kaow the meaning,” he said, “ of a stick or & 
dry stone, but a dry sermon—! really have not the least idea what it 
means.” [t sometimes happens that when a decision of a presbytery is 
appealed from, the presbytery, instead of employing counsel, instract 
some of their own number to appear at the Assembly bar in support of 
their decision ; and on this occasion Mr. G ,® popular preacher, 
and a man of real though eccentric genius, rose to reply to Mr. C———. 
He at ence fixed on the weak point in Mr. C ‘s argument, and by 
various quotations from staudard authors, showed that the word dry, as 
applied to a discourse, was perfectly intelligible and abundantly sugges 
tive. ‘“ But who,” said Mr. G , with great emphasis,—“ who is this 
gentleman who tells as be does not know what is meant by adry sermon? 
I understand his name is C——— ; that he was bora at St. Andrew's, and 
spent the greater part of bis early life there. Brought up atSt. Andrew's, 
aod oot koow the meaning of a dry sermon! Hoobh!!” 

No types can express the how! of contempt with which Mr. G 
concluded his s h, or the shouts of laughter which followed. Every 
one knew that St. Aadrew’s had long been the head-quarters of the Mo- 
derate party, and uf the very dullest and heaviest preacuers of that rather 
heavy party; aod Mr. C ’s own nearest relatives, who were eminent 
among the Moderate leaders, were proverbiaily uoacceptable in the pal- 
pit. Whether the reealt was owing to Mr. G ’s eloquence or not, 
we cannot tell, but certain it is that the dry preacher was kept out of the 
benefice to which he had been presented. 

The legislative basiness of the General Assembly usually occupies the 
forenoon sittings throughout the period of its meeting. A great deal of 
time is frittered away in discuasions about uninterestiog details and tech- 
nicalities, and in equabbles raised by impracticable members, of whom 
there must always be three or four iu a company of near four bandred 
men. We cannot say that the sight of the practical working of the As- 
sembly tended to increase our desire for the revival of the active powers 
of oar own Convocation. Such a cohort furnishes every meddlesome, tur- 
buleat clergyman with an opportunity of pushiog forward bie own peca- 
liar crotchets, while in the Church of Bogland many a man is prevented 
from making a fool of himself by the want of a theatre on which he may 
do 20. 

To be sure there is Bxeter Hall, but any exhibitions there have at least 
not the imprimatur of the church. We believe it is mainly eho, A the 
facilities atforded by the Synods and General Assemblies of the Kirk to 
every wrong-headed and ambitious mischief-maker, for getting his voice 
beard, that so many scbismatic movements have taken place ia Scotland. 
The passive resistaace of Episcopacy would have kept suoh men down, 
But the result of Presbyterian charch-gevernment in Scotland has been, 
that at five or six different times, little bands of unmanageable and mu- 
lish individuals have seceded from the kirk, declaring that they were the 
true church of Scotland ; and at this moment the Scotch Church, with 
perbaps as little to complain of as any established chureh io the world, 
pumbers among her adherents certaialy less than two thirds of the popu- 
lation of Scotland, and is occasionally attacked with a rabid ferocity t 
somewhat astonishes the Saxon.* 

There was a rather interesting debate in the Assembly on the question 
of addressing Parliameot in opposition to the Lord Advocate’s Bill for 
removiog the parish schools from under the control of the church. As 























performing the duties of the same, or any part thereof.” 


Although these words are unhappily too familiar to the members of 
the General Assembly, they are never heard but with a feeling of great 
awe, And it is pleasing to think that the ultraseverity of the last ten 


are hardly ever to be met with, and the late Assembly was a maiden ove, 
Another matter besides clerical offences which becomes before the As- 


a man is presented by the patron to a living in Scotland, the presenta- 
tion by no means amounts (as in this country) to his virtual appoiat- 
ment to the cure. On being presented, the presentee (as he is called) 
has to preach on two days before his future congregation ; and all the 
parishioners are then invited to say whether they have any objection to 
receive him as their minister. Should objections ba made which the 
courts think eufficient, the presentee is excluded from the living. And 
the Assembly bas at various times decided that objections of a very fan- 
ciful kind wiilsuffice. Being an unioteresting and unimpressive preaeber, 
—not having a powerful or pleasing voice,—not “ exhibiting that ear- 


perticular parish, have been held as sufficient reasons for excluding the 
nominee of the patron from the benefice. In brief, if the people of any 
parish do not wish to have any particular person inducted as their minie- 
ter, they have only to say that they dislike him so much that it is impos- 
sible his preaching can benefit them ; and if this objection appear to be 
made bona fide it will be quite enough. The people of Scotland have, 
in all conscience, amply sufficient to say in the choice of their clergy- 
men. There was jast one case of an opposed settlement at the late As- 
sembly : we give a few specimens of the objections offered. 


“‘ That when the presentee preached to the people in obedience to the ap- 
pointment of the presbytery, his discourses were not such as they could well 
understand. His style of preaching was not fitted for such a congregation as 
that which worshipped at F——, nor was his langaage adapted to the capacity 
of its members. Such phrases as ‘‘ the moral activities of our nature ;’’ ‘* our 


as to render his meaning obscure and uncertain. That he appeared more anx- 


lemn truths as it was his duty to enforce. 
“* That the objectors not only did not receive any spiritual advantage from 


rayers and discourses are not such as to benefit this parish and congregation. 
@ appeared to pray as if from memory, and in prayer made repeated stops as 


“« That while the presentee resided ina neighbouring parish, from May, 1854, 
to April, 1855, he showed no zeal for the private exercises of religion, nor did 
he hold family worship while there ; he frequently indulged in light and tri- 


the people were in bed. That he permitted in his presence, without rebuke, thie 


1855, he indulged in the use of unbecoming language, in the presence of one 
minister, in reference to another, and in the course of the morning so acted as 


F——,, that when preaching there to about a hundred of the people, they dis- 
persed while he was preaching, leaving about twenty hearers, who only re- 
mained because they were ashamed to go away. That the feeling of the parish 
against the presentee, that his setélement will not ouly be hurtful 


The General Assembly found these objections re/evant ; tbat is, that 


selves the kind of people from whom euch objectious must have proceed. 





* Our readers may not be aware that by the Scotch common law, any 
offender caught in the very act of guilt may be punished without any for- 
mality or delay. Gabriel, who was seen by hundreds of people to murder 


executed by order of the magistrates within an hour after the crime was com- 


may be supposed, the Assembly was all but unanimous on the su 
though Dr. Robert Lee, minister of the Greyfriars’ parish at Bdinburgh, 
and Professor of Biblical Criticism ia the Woiversity, stood forward, and 
maintained that “ the clergy of the church did not so entirely engross all 
the virtue and wiedom of the conotry as to render it essential that none 
but them should have any voice in the management of the schools.” On 
another day there was @ discussion which interested us more, on a motion 
introduced by Colonel Dundas, an excellent elder—that hereafter it might 
be lawful (o administer the communion in private to the sick and aged, 
according io the usage of the Church of Eogland. Colonel Dundas 
brought iu his motion in a very temperate and judicious speech. A few 
old members of the true-blue Presbyterian party oppoeed the change, not 
because there is anything in Scripture or in reason opposed to it, but on 
the true old covenanting ground, that the Charch of England allows pri- 
vate communion, and therefore, of course, the Caurch of Scotland ought 
to prohibit it. Dr, Lee, Principal of the University of Bdioburgh, and 
Dr. Hill, Professor of Divinity at Glasgow, warned the house, ia the 
most solemn way, against the deviation from the priociples of the found- 
ers of the kirk. But it was evident that such arguments find no favour 
now with the Assembly ; several clergymen and elders of high standing 
spoke strongly ic favour of the measure ; and although, on the vote be- 
ing taken, it was thrown out by a smal! majority, probably two-thirds of 
the members who voted agains: it did so on the ground that, while high- 
ly approving the alteration of the law, it did not seem to them expedi- 
ent to shock the prejadices of the lower classes by too suddenly bringing 
in what they would certainly regard asa rag of prelacy ; and it was de- 
sirable that the thing should be kept for a few years before the minds of 
the people, that its first shockingness and prelaticalness of aspect might 
wear off, before the law should be altered. 

The vote is taken in the Assembly by the Agent reading over the roll 
of members, when each member, on his name being called rises, in hig 
place, and says for which motion he votes. We observed, on the vote be- 
ing taken, that the younger clergy, almost without exception, voted for 
the approximation to our English ritual. It is remarkable how fast 
bigoted Presbyterianism is dying out among the educated clasaea and the 
clergy of Scotland. When Colouel Dandas first brought forward bis 
measure, a few years since, he had hardly a supporter, while now it is 
evident that a year or two more will suffice to bring in the proposed 
change of the law. If we live to see the next Assembly but one, we 
shall probably see a decided majority in Colonel Dandas’s favour. We 
learn that among his supporters are numbered clergymen of such high 
standing as Dr. Muir, of Stephen’s, Bdinburgh ; Dr. Crawford, of St. An- 
drew’s, Ediabargb; Dr. Haater, of the Tron Church ; and Dr. Robertsen, 
one of the Divinity Professors at Edinburgh. The tide is flowing fast. We 
may live to see organs in the Scotch kirk yet. 

There was @ curious discussion on the question, whether a minister who 
had been deposed a number of years ago, and who now applied for re- 
storation to holy orders, could be re-admitted to them. The deposed 
clergyman in this case made a becoming profession of penitence, and 
connsel who appeared for him produced many certiticates testifying to 
the complete amendment of his life (he had been deposed for drunken- 


re-admission. Our readers, we doubt not, will recur to Lockhart’s story 
of 4dam Blair, who, after a grievous lapse, was, at the end of many 
years, restored to the holy ministry ; and it was admitted that there had 
been one or two precedents, the latest being in 1767. But it seemed to 
be doubted whether a clergyman restored under such circumstances 
would ever do much good; and to be feared that the blot io the 
‘scutcheon would never be forgotten. Ultimately the matter was re- 
ferred to a committee of some old members of the house, and by tueir re- 
commendation the Assembly agreed to consider the question with a 
favourable bias, should the applicant’s conduct continue correct for ano- 
ther year. It may have a good effect upon the degraded priest to know 
that the door of repentance is not closed against him, aud that there isa 
possibility of bis retrieving his position: it may save bim from going 
straight to the devil ; but we confess we see many inconveniences which 
may arise from restoration being made too easy.— The length of this 
article compels us te postpone the conclusion until next week, 








* During the late meeting of Assembly, at a meeting of the “ Free Church” 
party in Edinburgh, an unhappy individual named Hetherington, a minister of 
that “ body,” in a speech whove logic and grammar might alike have been im- 
proved, spoke to tue following effect :—* The Church of Scotland! Itis no 
charch at all! It is a mere engine of State domination! 1t isa traitor church : 
@ Scottish traitor, which is worst of ali: a traitorlike Jim who betrayed Wal- 
lace to the English! But as for us,” the rev. gentleman proceeded, ‘* we shall 
advance to the battle, with our bills at our back and our bibles at our breast, 
and then,” &o., &c., &c. We learned with pleasure that enlightened mem- 








bers of the Free Chureh regarded this eloquent outburst with anmitigated dis- 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 
CHAPTER XX. 


A very pretty little room it was; none of your enormous dreary state 
apartments, dull as a theatre in the daytime, with a bed like a mourn- 
ing coach, and corners of gloom and mystery, uncomfortable even at 
noon, and fatal to the nerves when seen by the light of a solitary wax 
candle. On the contrary, it was quite the room for a young lady: pink 
hangings tinted one’s complexion with that roseate bloom which the poet 
avers is‘as indispensable to woman, as “ man’s imperial front’”—what- 
ever that means—is to the male biped. A dark carpet with a rich bor- 
der relieved the light-coloured paper, picked out sparingly with flowers ; 
the toilet-table was covered with a ee transparency of pink under 
white, like sunset on snow, perhaps I should ratber say like a muslio 
dress over a eatin slip ; and there was a charming full-length glass, in 
which I could contemplate my whole person from top to toe, without 
slanting it an inch off the per lar. The look-out was into Lady 
Scapegrace’s garden, a little bijou of a place, that bore ample witness to 
the good taste of its mistress, Every shrub had been trensplanted under 
her own eye, every border filled according to her personal directions. She 
tied her own carnations and budded her own roses, like the most exem- 
plary clergyman’s wife in England. I do believe she would have been a 

wife to anybody but Sir Gay. 

However, it was too dark for me to see anything of her ladyship’s gar- 
den. It was already getting dusk when we arrived, and although it 
wanted three mortal hours of dinner, all the ladies, including the hostess, 
had retired to their own rooms, to while away the time by writing letters, 
reading novels, and going to sleep. I was much too restless to embark 
in any of these occupations. It would have been a relief to write, cer- 
tainly—to pour out all one’s thoughts and feelings before some sympa- 
thistng qrevenpendent, but I owned none such; I could not have settled 
to , ho, not the most interesting novel that ever was penned, although 
I might have left it off the day before in an agony of uncertainty at the 
critical » Which is always to be found near the conclusion ef the se- 
cond volume ; and as for sleep, sleep, indeed! I felt as if 1 should never 
sleep again. When I am unhappy, and particularly when I am angry 
with myself, I must always be doing something—no matter what—but 
must be occupied, so I hurried Gertrude, and bustled about, and got my- 
self dressed, and found my own way to one of the drawing-rooms, where 
I hoped to be at least secure from interruption, and to brood and worry 
myself for an hour or two in unbroken solitude. I ought to have been 
safe enough here. As I had wandered through unknowa passages, and 
passed uncertain doors, I had heard the click of billiard-balls, the sound 
of many voices, and the harsh laugh of Sir Guy ; I knew consequently 
that the gentlemen were all busy at‘ pool,’”’ or some equally inteliectual 
pastime, and had not yet gone to dress. 1 was sufficieatiy conversant 
with the babits of my own sex to be aware that no lady would willingly 


tarnish the freshaess of ber dinner toilette by coming dowa before the | 


very last minute, and I anticipated therefore no further interruption than 

a housemaid coming to put the fire to rights, or a groom of the cham- 

bers to light fresh candles, iunctionaries, especially the former, who 

—— be much more incommodated by my presence than I should be by 
eirs, 

Good gracious! there was a gentleman down and dressed already ; sit- 
ting with his back to me, immersed in the thrilling pages of The Draw- 
ing-Room Scrap Book, which he was studyivg upside-down. I came ia 
very softly, and he never beard me nor turned bis bead, bat I kuew the 
back of that head pretty well. It was Cousin Joho. 1 also took a book, 
and sat down. 

“ Perhaps,” I thought, * he is not going to speak to me at all—well, 
what do I care ?—I’ve a temper, too, if it comes to that.” 

So I read my book assiduously ; it was the Comic dAlmanack, bat | 
don’t know that it made me feel very much inclined to laugh. The 
clock ticked loud and disagreeably. I determined not to speak till I 
was spoken to, but after a time the silence grew so irksome, aud the 
ticking of the clock so loud, that 1 ventured on a slight cough, merely 
to break it. ‘“‘ Ahem” said I, still intent on the Comic Almanack. Jobo 
turned slowly round, made a balf rise, as if out of compliment to my 
presence, and returned to The Drawing-Rvom Scrap-Book, which, how- 
ever, he was now reading the right way. This would avt do; [ re- 
solved to wait a little longer, just a quarter of av bour by the clock, and 
see whether he would not have the common civility to speak to me. 
What a long quarter of an hour it wag; the baod reached it at last—it 
passed itt gave him another five minutes. It was getting painful. I 
spoke, and the sound of my own voice quite startled me, yet was my 
remark as barmless and commonplace as well could be. 

* John,” said I, “ what time do we dine?” 

“ A quarter before eight, I believe,” aaswered Joba, qaite gvod-hau- 
mouredl and as if nothing had bippeoed to estraage us; ‘* dear me, 
Kate, how early you’re dressei!”’ 

I could have cried with vexation, but I resolved if possible to fiad a 
sore place somewhere, aud give him “ one” before I had done with him ; 
so I made a saucy face, and asked him, balf laughing, whether “ be didn’t 
think I had driveu them very well from the station.” 

“ Inimitably, Kate,’ was bis reply ; ‘‘ I hado’t the least idea you were 
80 accomplished a charioteer.”’ 

I should have burst into tears, I verily believe, but just then Lady 
Scapegrace sailed in, and the usual forms of society had to be gone 
through, and she kissed me and shook hands with Mr. Jones as if she 
really liked us, and we talked of the weather, and the shameful stop- 
pages of the train we had come by, and the general inconveniences of 
railways; and presently more ladies came down, neat and crisp as if 
turned out of a bandbox, followed by their lords in choking white neck- 
cloths ; and then Sir Guy himself appeared, in a costume of surpassing 
splendour, but still, although in his evening dress, brilliant with starch 
and polish, and buttons and jewellery, lookiug like a coachman in mas- 
querade ; and “ dinner” was announced, and we ali paired off with the 
utmost ceremony, and I found myself seated between Frank Lovell and 
dear old Mr. Lumley, and opposite the elder Miss Molasses, who scowled 
at me with an asperity of which I should have believed ber unmeaning 
face incapable, as if she hated me on this particular evening more than 
all the other days of the year. I soon d’scovered the cause. Frank was 
more attentive to me than I had ever kuown him, although there was a 
something in his manner that I did not altogether like; sort of free- 
dom that [ had never remarked before, and which made me colder and 
more re-erved than usual. It was evident he thought he might venture 
as far as he liked with a young lady who drove four horses, aud smoked 
a cigar the while. [felt I was blushiag under my skin, but I was de- 
termined to brave it all out, to hide from every liviag soul my owa 
vexation and selfcontempt. Once I cangbt a telegraphic sigual ex- 
changed between my neighbour and Miss Molasses, after which she 
seemed more at ease, and weot on with herdioner in comiort I was so 
angry now thatI turned my shoulder toward Master Frank, and took 
refuge with my dear old friead Mr. Lumley, who, utterly regardless of 
the noise and flirtation his better half was carrying on at the other end 
of the table, discussed his cutlet quite contentedly, and prosed away to 
me in his usual kind consolatory manner. I was one of bis great favour- 
ites, in fact, he told me so, then and there. He always called me * my 
dear,” and often vowed that if be bad only the use of his legs he would 
walk to the end of the world to make me a thorough-goiog aaturalist like 
himself. I was getting more at ease under his dear old wing. I had 
gone through so much excitement duriog the day, that this comparative 
inaction was a positive relief, and I was really beginuing to enjoy a sort 
of repose, when the baronet’s horrid voice from the bottom ot tue table 
roused me once more to an agony of shame aud despite. 

“ Do me the honour to drink a glass of champagne—the champagne to 
Miss Coventry,” shouted Sir Guy, “ you must require it afier your ex- 
ertion. Ezad! my team wont get over it in a hurry—the roads were 
woolly and the time short, bey, Miss Kate? But d—mme it the whip- 
cord was scarce. I’ve done that seven miles in ail weathers, aud a sweet 
seven miles it is, but J never came it anything like the pace we did to- 
day. Your good health, Miss Kate ; I’ll have a fresh team put together 
for you to-morrow, and a better cigar to smoke thaa the ove 1 gave 
you to-day.” 

I could willingly have sunk into the earth, nay, crept under the table- 
cloth—anything to hide my dishonoured head. The ladies jooked at each 
other aghast, and then at me. The gentlemen, even the stiffest of them, 
turned bodily round, to survey such a phenomenon ag the tobacco-smok- 
ing, four-in hand Miss Coventry. Mrs. Lumley showered ber long ring- 
lets all over her face with one toss of her pretty little head, that 1 might 
not see bow heartily she was laughing. Lady Scapegrace good-natur- 
edly made an immense clatter with something that was handed to her to 
distract attention from my uafortunate self, but 1 believe 1 must have 
got up and left the room bad not Cousin John come adroitly to the res- 
cue. He had not loug been studying the daily paper for nothing, aud 
his voice rose loud and clear through the awlul sileace that succeeded 
Sir Guy’s polished remarks, 

* Did you see that article in to-day’s Times about Mivisters ?’ asked 
John of the public in general ; “ there’s another split ia the Cabinet— 


this time it’s on the malt-tax. Today, in the City, they were betting five’ 


| to two there’s a general election within a fortnight, and taking two to 
| one Ambidexter is Premier before the first of next month.” 

| John! John! if you had saved my life I could not have been more 
chligee to you. y of the present party were Members of Parliament 
| —all were deep in politics. Most of them had seen the Times, but none, 
' like Jobn, had the earliest intelligence from the City. I have since had 
| reason to believe he invented every syllable of it. However, such a to- 
| pic was too engrossing not to swamp every other, and no more allusions 
| were made to my unfortunate escapade till Lady Scapegrace had drawn 
| on her gloves, bent her haughty bead, and “ made the move,” at which 
| we all sailed away to tea and ceffee in the drawing-room. 6 

|. Here I was more at my ease. Lady Scapegrace and Mrs. Lumley, 
| hating each other, were of course inclined to be excessively kind to me 
—I formed a bond of union between the foes. We three, particularly 
with such a weapon as the tongue of Mrs. {Lumley, were more than a 
match for any number of our own sex, and most of the other ladies gave 
in at once. Only Miss Molasses held out, and eyed me once more with 
| an expression of eager malice for which I could not easily account. I re- 
marked, too, that she seemed restless and fidgety, glanced anxiously 
ever and anon at the door by which the gentlemen would join us, and 
seemed uncomfortable if any of us approached an empty chair which was 
next to her seat. I began to have my suspicions of Frank Lovell, not- 
withstanding all his asseverations. I determined to watch him narrowly, 
and if I found my misgivings yrere true, if I discovered he was false and 
treacherous, why then I would—after all, what cou/d Ido? It stung me 
to think how powerless I was. 

Now the establishment of Scamperley, although doubtless the bonds 
of domestic discipline were by no means over-tightly drawn, was one in 
which servants, from the stately curly-headed “ groom of the chambera,”’ 
down to the litte boy in green that was always too late for the post, 
had more than enough upon their hande. Ia the first place, nobody ever 
seemed to think of going to bed much before daylight. This entailed a 
breakfast, protracted by oue late sleeper after another till luncheon-time ; 
that meal was of unusual magnificence and variety ; besides which a hot 
repast, dressed by the Freach cook, aud accompanied by iced cham- 
pagne, &c., required to be served in one of the woods for the refreshment 
of Sir Gay’s shooting guests. Then in the afternoon there were constant 
fresh arrivals and rooms to be got ready, for when the host and hostess 
were at Lome, they kept the house full, and the day concluded with a 
large dinner-party, at which seldom less than sixteen sat down to discuss 
= . ara of Monsieur Hors-d'eavre, nod the priceless wines of 

r Guy. 

No wonder the servants looked tired and overworked, though [| fancy 
the luxury and good living downstairs was quite equal to that which 
elicited euch encomiums from bon-vivants and connoisseurs above. Ne- 
vertheless, it was but just that they too should have their sbare of re- 
' laxation and amusement, therefore did Sir Guy in bis generosity give an 
anoual servants’ ball, which he atteaded and opened himself ia a state of 
hilarity not calculated to inspire much respect amongst his retainers. 
He had, however, sufficient self-command invariably to select as his part- 
ner the prettiest maid-servant in bis establishment. But if the baronet 
failed iu his dignity as head of the bouse, her ladyship had enough for 
both. She looked like a queen as she sailed in, amongst her own domes- 
tics and all the retainers and bangers on of the family for miles round. 
Oa the evenicg ia question, it amused me mach to see the admiration, al- 
; Most the adoration she elicited from old and young. No wonder: that 
| stately form, that queenly brow, had bent over many asick bed; those 
deep thrilliog tones bad spoken words of comfort to many a bumble suf- 
ferer ; that white hand was ever ready to aid, ever opea to relieve, good 
or bad ; none ever applied to Lady Scapegrace in vain. 

“ The virtuous it is pleasant to relieve and make friends of,” she has often 
said to me, in her moments of confidence: * the wicked it is a duty to 
assist and to pity. Who should feel for them, Kate, if I didn’t? God 
knows I have been wicked enough myself.” 

The men-servants never took their eyea off her, and I fear made but 
sorry partners to the baxom lasses of the household, till “‘ my lady”’ had 
left the room. I saw two stable-boys, evidently fresh arrivals, who seem- 
ed perfectly transfixed with admiration, as at an apparition such as they 
had never pictured to themselves in their dreams; and one rough fellow, 
a sort of uoder-keeper in velveteen, with the frame of a Hercules, and a 
fist that could have stunned an ox, having gazed at her open-mouthed 
for about ten minutes without winking an eye-lash, struck his hand 
against bis thigh, and exclaimed aloud to his own inexpressible relief, 
though utterly unconscious of anything bat the presence which so over- 
powered bim— 

“‘ Noa, dashed if ever I did /” 

This was soon after “my lady” had sailed into the servants’ ball at 
the head of ber guests. It was the custom of the place forall the “ fash- 
ionables” and smart people who were actually in the house to attend the 
servants’ ball, most of us only staying long enough to set the thing go- 
ing with spirit, though I believe some of the young dandies who found 
partoers to their liking remained to the end, and “ kept it up” till day- 
light. Down we all went, as soon as the gentlemen bad fiuisbed their 
wine and discussed their coffee in the drawing-room, down we went, 
through stone passages and long under- ground galleries into a splendidly 
lighted apartment, somewhat devoid of farniture, but decorated with 
evergreens, and further adorned by a sort of muslin transparency hang- 
ing from the roof. This was the servants’ hall, and although on a stone 
floor, a capital room for dancing it was. We were all soon provided with 
partners. Sir Guy, much to her triumph, selected my maid Gertrude. 
Lady Scapegrace paired off with the steward, a fat rosy man, who quite 
shone with delight at the honour. The French cook carried off Mies Mo- 
lasses, with whose native stupidity I thought the vivacious foreigner 
seemed a little disappointed. Frank Lovell was taken possession of by 
the fat housekeeper, to whom he “did the amiable” as Frank bad the 
knack of doing to anything with a petticoat. . Cousin John handed off a 
stately damee!, whom I afterwards recognised as the upper bhousemaid, 
and I was claimed by a dapper little second-horse rider, of whom I flat- 
ter myself I made a complete conquest by the futerest I took iu bis pro- 
fession, and the thorough knowledge I displayed of its details. I had to 
make most of the conversation myzelf, certainly, fur his replies, though 
couched in terms of the deepest respect, and accompanied by a chival- 
rous deference to my sex and appearance to which I was totally usaccus- 
tomed from the partners of a London ball room, consisted for the most 
part of little more than ‘ Yes, Miss,” and ** No, Miss,”’ with au additional 
smoothe of the smoothest, shiniest head I ever beheld. When I had ex- 
hausted the meets of the hounds for the ensuing week, with a few gener- 
al observations on the pursuit of bunting, aod the merits of that noble 
animal, the borse, I began to get high and dry for further topics, and was 
not sorry when three fiddles and a flute struck up inspiriting toner, and 
away we all went, * cross hands,” *‘ down the middle and up again,” to 
me lively and by this time tolerably familiar air of “ Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley. 

I am bound to confess that, as far as the servants were concerned, 
everything went on with the utmost propriety and respect. Sir Guy, 
indeed, puiled his partner about with an unnecessary degree of vigour, 
which at times almost degenerated into a romp, and squeezed my hands 
in the * The Poussette” with an energy of affection which I could well 
have dispensed with ; but every oue else was a very pattern of polite- 
| ness and decorum. in fact, the thing was almost getting stupid, when 
| my little second borse-rider and myself, returning breathless from our ra- 
| pid excursion down some two and-thirty couple, were ‘“ brought up,” 
| startled and dismayed by a pierciog scream from at least that number of 
| female voices, all raised at the same instant. “ Fire, fire!” exclaimed 








the tall housemaid at my elbow. ‘Save me, save me!” shrieked the fat 
housekeeper, plampiog into Frank Lovell’s arme, and well nigh bringing | 
him to the ground, in which case she must have crushed him. ‘ Murder, H 
murder !” shouted my idiot of a maid, Gertrude, rusbing frantically for | 
the doorway, followed by Sir Guy, who was swearing, I am sorry to say, | 
most fearfully. 
“ Stand still, fools!’ I heard Lady Scapegrace exclaim in her deep | 
tones, “and let nobody open the door!” By this time there was a rush | 
of ali the women towards the door; and as the centre of the room was 
cleared I saw what bad happened. The muslin transparency had caught 
fire—a large fragment of it was even now blazing on the floor, and the 
consequences amongst all those light floating dresses and terrified wo- 
men might have beea indeed awful. For an instant everybody seemed 
paralyzed-—everybody but Cousin John ; during that instant he had flang 





g | off his coat, and kneeling wpon it, extinguished the flames; they were 


| still blazing over his head: with a desperate bound be tore down the ill | 
| fated transparency ; regardless of singed hair and blistered hands, he | 
clasped and pressed it and stamped on it, and smothered it. Ere one 
could bave counted fifty the danger was over, and not a vestige of the 
fire remained. How haudsome he looked, with his brave face lighted up 
and his eye: sparkling with excitement! Nobody could say John wanted 
expression of countenance now, The next moment he was quietly apolo- 
gizing in his usual tone to Lady Seapegrace for “spoiling her beautifal 
transparency,” acd parrying her thanks and encomiums on his courage 
and presence of mind with an assurance that he ‘only pulled it down | 
because he happened to be directly under it ;’’ but he could not help 





turning to me and saying, ‘‘ Kate, I hope you were nvt much frightened.”’ 
The words were not much, but they were uttered in the old kind voice ; 
they rung in my ears all the evening, and I went to bd happier than I 
ever thought I could have been after such a day. 


CHAPTER XXI, 

The Sunday at Scamperley, I am sorry to say, was hatdly observed 
with that degree of respect and strictness which is due to the one sacred 
day of the week. Very few people went to morning service, as indeed 
the late hours over-night kept most of us in our rooms till eleven or 
twelve o’clock, when we dawdled down to a breakfast that ®emed to 
lengthen itself out till luncheon-time. To be sure, when the latter meal 
had been discussed, and we had marked our reverence for the day by a 
conversation in which we expressed oar disapproval of the persom) ap- 
pearance, faults and foibles, and general character of our friends, some 
of us would declare an intention of attending afternoon church, on which 
subject much discussion would arise, and the probability of the weatner 
holding up would be volubly commented on: the church being situfted 
about a quarter of a mile from the house, and the way to it through the 
park being so completely sheltered by evergreens, that to have got wet, 
save in a downright pour of rain, was next to impossible. At last we 
would get under weigh, the ladies mincing along with their magnuificently- 
covered prayer books, affecting an air of unwilling decorum, the daadies 
carrying cloaks, shawls, and umbrellas for their respective goddesses, and 
following them, so to , under protest, as if there was ‘ something”’ 
to be asbamed of in the whole proceeding. Lady Scapegrace always 
went early, and quite by herself ; ehe sat apart, too, from her guests and 
relatives. Notso Sir Guy. It was his great delight to create as much 
noise and confusion as — that on his entrance the respectable yeo- 
men and humble parishioners might .be dazzled with his glory, and whis- 
per one to another, “ that be Sir Guy,” as he marched to the front of his 
family pew in a blaze of wondrous apparel. It was natural that he 
should create a sensation, with his red face and gaudy-coloured clothes, 
and huge dyed whiskers, and the eternal flower in his mouth, which was 
always on duty save when relieved by a cigar or a toothpick. Pew it 
could scarcely with propriety be called, inasmuch as it was more like a 
box at the opera than a seat in a place of worship. We entered by a 
staircase outside the church, with a private door of our own, passing 
through which we found ourselves in a very comfortable chamber, with 
a good oer chairs, sofas, and a handsome bookcase, and a blazing fire. 
This again led to a smaller apartment, into which Sir Guy would swag- 
ger with much unnecessary noise and bustle. Throwing open a large 
window, he leaned over as it were from a bustings, and, behold! we were 
at church ! 

When the sermon was concluded, Sir Gay shut the wisdow down 
again, and we took our departure, much edified, as may easily be ima- 
gined, by the lessons of meekness aud humility which we had received in 
so becoming a manner. From church we invariably proceeded to the 
kennel, where a stout healthy looking keeper paraded the baronet’s 
pointers and eetters for the inepection of the ladies. Here Sir Guy took 
entire possession of me once more. 

* Don’t be alarmed, my dear,’ said he, asa great bull-headed black- 
and-white brute, surnamed Dov, came biundering up, and tried to put 
his muddy paws on my dress, Sir Guy’s affectation of “‘ the paternal,” 
and bis odious way of calling one ‘‘ my dear,’ provoked me intensely, 
aod I gave Don such a crack over bis double nose with my parasol, as 
broke the ivory handle of that instrument, avd completely quelled all 
further demonstrations of affection from the uninteresting brate. Sir 
Guy was charmed. 

* Hit him hard,” said he, “ he’s got no friends. What a vixen itis! 
How she punished my near leader the other day. I /ove that girl!” 

The latter sentence, be it observed, was spoken sotto voce, and re- 
quired, as indeed it received, no reply. 

‘* What interesting creatures!” exclaimed Miss Molasses, indicating an 
old pointer lady, who went swinging by with all the appearance of hav- 
ing lately brought upa large and thirsty family. “Do teil me, can 
that dog really catch a hare ?” 

The keeper’s face was a study. be was apparently a humorous indivi- 
dual ; but Miss Molaeses addressed her remarks to Frank Lovell, and 
Frank, as in duty bound, replied. That girl was evidently making up 
to him, and thinking he was fond of field eports, pretended to take an 
interest in everything connected with those pursuits for his sake. 

“Come and see the tame pheasants, Miss Coventry,” said Sir Guy. I 
koew what this meant: I knew it would entail a téte-d-téte walk with 
my aversion, and I cast an imploring look at Frank, as much as to eay, 
“ do eave me,” He caught my meaning in an instant, and skilfully in- 
terposed. Ofcourse, as he accompanied us, co did Miss Molasses, but 
Franc and I lingered a little behind the rest of the party, made a wrong 
turn in the shrubbery, and found ourselves, 1 never knew exactly how, 
taking a long walk all alone in the waning twilight. I don’t know 
what Aunt Deborah would have said to such proceedings, and I am quite 
eare Lady Horsingham would have been unspeakably shocked, but these 
Sunday walks were the custom of the country at Scamperley, and after 
all it was not my doing, and consequently not my fault. I wonder why 
it is that in the very convenient code of morality which the world has 
adopted for its private use, places and people should so completely alter 
facts. You may do things with impunity in London that would nee 
the character of a Diana in the country ; and again, certain rural practi- 
ces, harmless, nay, even praiseworthy, when confined to a picturesque 
domain, if flourished before the eyes of the metropolis, would sink the 
performer to the lowest depth of social degradation. It is not what you 
do that matters one whit, but what the world thinks of your actions ; 
and the gentlemen use a proverb which I bave often heard in connexion 
with certain racing enormities, that ‘‘One man may steal a horse, while 
another must not even /ook at a halter: and if this be the case with 
that sex who arrogate to themselves the exclusive privilege of doing 
wrong, how much more does the adage hold good with us poor weak 
trampled-upon women? Lady Straitlace may do what she likes: she 
assumes a severe air in society, isstrict with her children, and harsh with 
her servants. In all ranks of her acquaintance (of course below that ol 
a countess) she visits the slightest dereliction from female propriety with 
unrelenting bitterness. Woe be to the tresspasser—high or low—the 
weapon is always ready to probe, and gasb, and lacerate ; the lash is 
constantly raised, “ swift to smite and never to spare.’ But who would 
venture to speak a word against the decorum of Lady Straitlace? If 
she goes out in the dark, ’tis to visit a sick friend; if she encourages 

oung Antinous to be what ladies call continually “ in her pocket,” that 
is only in order to give the lad good advice, and keep him out of mis- 
chief; Major Ramrod is never out of the house, but what then ? the visits 
of fifty Major Ramrods would not entitle the world to breathe a whisper 
against a person of such strict propriety as Lady Straitlace. But how 
that came forbearing world indemnifies itself on poor Mre. Peony! It is 
never tired of shrugging its worldly shoulders and raising its worldly 
bands and eyebrows at the sayings and doings of unfortunate Mrs. 
Peony. 

" Dia you hear of her going to the bachelor’s ball with three gentle- 
men, in a fly ? (nobody thinks it worth while to specify that the three Lo- 
tharios consisted of her grandfather, her husband, and her nephew.) Did 
you see her drop her bracelet to make youog Stiffaeck pick it up? Do 
you know tbat she takes morning walks with Colonel Chanticleer, and 
evening strolls with Bob Bubbul? She chatters, she laughs, she flirts, 
she makes eyes ; she’s bad style, she’s an odious woman; ’pon my word 
I don’t know whether mamma will go on visiting her!” 

And why should the world make this dead set at poor Mrs. Peony? 
Let us recapitulate her crimes. She is good-looking, soft-hearted, and 
unaffected ; she laughs when she is touched. She is altogether frank, 
and natural, and womanly. Can these be good reasons for running her 
down? Heaven knows! but rua down she is, just as hypocritical Lady 
Straitlace is cried up.. Well, we must ‘take things as they are, and make 
the best of them. So Frank and I walked on through the pleasant fields 
ia the darkening twilight, and I for one enjoyed it excessively, and was 
quite sorry when a great bell sounding from the house warned us that it 
was time to return, and that our absence would too surely be the subject 
of remark should we linger out of doors any longer. I never knew Frank 
so agreeable ; on every topic be was brilliant, and lively, and amusing. 
Only once, in some casual remark about the future, there was a shade of 
melancholy in his tone, more like what he used to be formerly. Some- 
how, { don’t think I liked him eo well in his best spirits; perhaps I was 
myself changed in the last few weeks. I usedoftentothink so. At first, 
during that walk, I feared lest Frank should touch upon a topic which 
would have been far from unwelcome a short time ago. I soon saw he 
had not the slightest intention of doing so, and I confess I was immensely 
relieved. I had dreaded the possibility of my being obliged at last to 
give a decided answer—of having my own fate in my own hands, and 
teeling totally incapable of choosing for myself. But I might have spared 
my nerves all such hs oe cavalier never gave me an opporss. 
nity of even fancying myeelf in such a dilemma till just as we reacke 
the house, when, espying Mrs. Lumley and Miss Molasses returning oe 
their stroll, he started, coloured up a little, like a guilty maa, and acte 
as though he would have escaped their notice. I was provoked. 
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“ Don’t desert your eolours, Captain Lovell,” I said, in a firm voice, 
‘+ Miss Molasses is looking for you, even now.” 

“ Unteeliog,” muttered Frank, biting his lip, and looking really au- 
noyed ; “ ob, Miss Coventry! ob, Kate! give me an opportunity of ex 
plainiog all.” ; 

« Explaia nothing,” was my reply; “ we understand each other per- 
fectly. It is time for me to go in and dress,” 

So I marched into the house, and left him looking foolish—if Frank ever 
could look foolish—on the doorstep. As I hurried along the passages, I 
encountered Lady Scapegrace. . 

“ What’s the matter, Kate?” said she, following me into my room; 
“ you look as if something had happened. No bad news, I trust, from 
Aunt Deborah ?” 

I burst into tears. Kindness always overcomes me completely, and 
then I make a fool of myself. 

“ Notbing’s the matter,”’ I sobbed out, “ only I’m tired and nervous, 
Lady Scapegrace, and I want to dress.” 

My hostess slipped quietly out of the room, and presently returoed 
with some sal volatile and water: she made me drink it every drop. — 

“I must bave a talk to you, Kate,” said she, “ but not now ; the dia-| 
per bell will ring in ten minutes ;” and she, too, burried away to perform 
her toilette. 

AsI get older, I take to moralizing, and I am afraid I waste a good 
deal of valuable time in speculating on the thoughts, ideas, and, 80 to 
speak, the inner life of my neighbours. It is curious to observe a large | 
well-dressed party seated at dinner, all apparently frank and open as the 
day, full of fan aad good humour, saying whatever comes uppermost, and 
to all outward seeming laying bare every crevice and cranny of their) 
hearts, and then to reflect that each one of the throng has a separate life, 
entirely distinct from that which he or she parades before the public, 
cherished perbaps with a miser’s care, or endured with a martyr’s forti- 
tude. Sir Guy, sitting at the bottom of his table, drinking rather more 
wine than usual, perbaps because it was Sunday, and the enforced de- 
cencies of the day had somewhat damped his spirits, looked a jovial, 
thoughtless, merry country gentleman, somewhat slang, it may be, not to 
say Vulgar, but still open-hearted, joyous, and hospitable. Was there no 
skeleton in Sir Guy’s mental cupboard? Were there no phantoms that 
would rise up, like Banquo’s ghost, to their seat, unbidden, at bis board ? 
While he smacked his great lips over those bumpers of dark red Bur- 
gundy, had be quite forgotten the days of old? the friends he bad pledged 
and made fools of? the kind hearts he had loved and betrayed? Did he 
ever think of Damocles and the hanging sword? Could he summon 
courage to look into the future, or fortitude even to think of the past ? 
Sir Guy’s was a strong, bealthy, sensuous nature, in which the physical 
far outweighed the intellectual, and yet I verily believe his conscience 
sometimes nearly drove him mad. Then there was my lady, sitting at 
the top of her table, the very picture of a courteous, affable, well bred 
hostess. Perhaps, if anything, a little too placid and immovable in her 
outward demeanour. Who would have guessed at the wild and stormy 
passious that could rage beneath so calm asurface? Who would suppose 
that stately, reserved, majestic-looking woman had the recklessness of a 
brigand and the caprices of a child? A pbysiognomist might have marked 
the traces of strong /eelings in her deepened eyes and the lines about her 
mouth ; damages done by the hurricane, that years of calm can never 
repair ; but there had been a page or two in Lady Scapegrace’s life, that, 
with all his acuteness, would have astonished Lavater himself. Then there 
was Miss Molasses, the pink of propriety and ‘ what-would-mamma-say”’ 
young ladyism—cold as a statue, and, as old Chaucer eays, “ upright as 
a bolt”? but ali the time over head-and-ears in love with Frank Lovell, 
and ready to do anything he asked her at a moment’s notice. There 
was Frank himself, gay and débonnair. Outwardly the lightest-hearted 
man in the company, inwardly, I have reason to know, tormented with 
misgivings and stung by selfreproach. Playing a double game—at- 
tached to one woman and courting another, despising himself thoroughly 
the while ; hemmed in by difficulties and loaded with debt, hampered by 
a bad book on ‘The Two Thousand,” and playiog hide-and-seek eveo 
now with the Jews. Frank’s real existence was very different from the 
one he showed his friends. So with the rest of the wi Old Mrs. Mo- 
laeses was bothered by ber maid ;{Mr. Lumley puzzled by his beetles, his 
wife involved in a thousand schemes of mischief-making which kept her 
in perpetual hot water ; all, even honest Cousin John, were sedulous!y 
hiding their rea! thoughts from their companions: all were playing the 
game with counters, of which indeed they were lavish enough ; but had 
you asked for a bit of sterling coin, fresh from the mint, and stamped with 
the impress of truth, they would have buttoned their pockets closer than 
ever, aye, though you had been bankrupt and penniless, they would have 
seen you further first, and then they wouldn’t. 

So we flirted, and talked, and laughed, and adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where, after a proper interval, we were joined by the gentlemen, 
who in consideration of the day, consented for that one evening in the 
week to forego their usual games of chance or skill, such as whist, bil- 
liards, and cockamaroo. But the essential inanity of a fashionable party 
requires to be amused, so we sat round a large table, and played at *‘ let- 
ters,’ sedulously “shuffling” the handsome ivory capitals as we gave 
each other long jaw- breaking words, the difficulties of which were much 
enhanced by their beiog usually mis-epelt, but which nevertheless formed 
@ very appropriate vehicle for what the world calls ‘ flirtation.” I can 
always find out other people’s words much quicker than my own, and 
whilst I was puzzling over ‘ centipede,’”’ and teasing Mrs. Lumley, who 
had given it me for the initia] letter, 1 peeped over the shoulder of my 
next neighbour, Miss Molasses, and made out clearly enough the word 
she had just received from Frank Lovell : she would not have discovered 
it for a century, but lread it at a glance. I just Jooked at Frank, who 
blushed like a girl, took it back, vowing he had spelt it wrong, and gave 
her another. Did he think to throw dust in my eyes? There is a stage 
of mental suffering at which we grow unnaturally clear-sighted. I had 
arrived at itlong ago. Watching every action of my neighbours, I had 
yet ears for all that was going on around. Sir Guy, occupying a posi- 
tion on the hearthrug, with his coat-tails over his arms, was harangu- 
ing the clergyman of the parish, a quiet, meek little man, who dined at 
Scamperley regularly on Sundays, and appeared frightened out of his 
wits. He wasa man of education and intellect, a ripe scholar, a mid- 
dling preacher, and a profound logician ; but he was completely over- 
powered by coarse, iguorant, noisy Sir Guy. 

“ Driving—hay ?”’ said the baronet : “ we’re fond of driving, here, Mr. 
Waxy ; there’s a young lady who will teach you to handle the ribbons. 
Gad, she’d make the crop-eared mare step along. Have you got the old 
mare, still? devilish good old mare!” 

No child of man is too learned, or too quiet, or too humble, to feel flat- 
tered at the praises of his horse. Mr. Waxy blushed a moist yellow as 
he replied— 

“ Very good of you to remember her, Sir Guy—docile and safe, and 
gets withal, Sir Gay—but I don’t drive her myself, Sir Guy,” added 

r. Waxy, raising his hands deprecatingly, as who should say “ Heaven 
forbid.” “I don’t drive myself, sir ; no—no—my lad assumes the reins, 
and notwithstanding the potency of your Scamperley ale, Sir Guy, we 
manage to arrive pretty safe at our destination.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Waxy,” vociferated Sir Guy. “ Did I ever tell you 
what happened to me once, when I took it into my head to drive my own 
chariot home? Look ye here, sir, 1’ll tell you how it was. I was unmar- 
ried then, Mr. Waxy, and as innocent as a babe, d’ye see? Well, sir, I'd 
been to a batiue at my friend Rocketer’s, and what with staying to din- 
ner, and a ball and supper afterwards, it was very late before I started 
for Scamperley, and all the servants were drunk, as a matter of course. 
Why, sir, when I came out of the house there was my carriage and horses 
standing im the line with some dozen others, and devil a sou! to look af- 
ter em. What should you have done, Mr. Waxy ? sworn like a trooper, 
Vl warrant it!’ 

Mr. Waxy shook his head, with an air of mil 

~ Well, sir,” continued Sir Guy, “I'll tell you what I did. I jumped 
on the box, sir, before you could say Jack Robinson. I put on my own 
coachman’s box-coat, sir, and drove ’em home yself. Thinks I, I'll give 
them rascals a precious benefit ; they’ll here te walk every mile of the 

Way—nine miles, and as dark as pitch, Mr. Waxy—as dark as pitch! 
Well, sir, 1’4 a London footman, who was a sharpish fellow, and used to 
dissipation in general ; he heard the carriage drive off, and ran to catch 
it. I gave him a pretty good breather as I rattled down the avenue ; the 
fellow puffed like a grampus when he got up behind, making no doubt it 
Was all right, and he hadn’t been found out. The horses knew they were 
going home, and it wasn’t long before I pulled up at my own door. Down 
gets John, all officiousness and alacrity to make up for past enormities, 
and rifgs a peal that might waken the dead ; directly he hears them be- 
ginning to unbar, he opens the carriage door, and looks in—no master! 
i -4 day was just dawning. I shall never forget the fellow’s face as he 
ooked up, mistaking me, muffled up in my own livery, for his fellow ser- 


vant, 
“*T always told you how it would be, Peter!’ 
drunken wisdom, 


d deprecation. 


‘and now it’s come to pass: the Devil’s been 


| tother end on 


said he, turning up a| P 





face of 
and took Sir Gay, at last, and if he’s as wici ’ 
t’s a precious bad cious there, as he’s been here, 


i bargain for both of ’em!’ ” . 


| know what to make o’ him when they first see him slingen up his hat for | 





Poor Mr. Waxy was obliged to laugh, but ke took his departure imme- 
diately, and of course directly there was a move the ladies went to bed. 

“Come to my room, Kate,” whispered Lady Scapegrace, as we lighted 
our hand candles; “you can go the short way through the boudoir ; I 
want to speak & word with you.” 


——_—>————— 
A GOOD BEAR STORY. 


* Well, they was down into Baffin’s Bay, or some other o’ them cold 
Norwegen bays at the North, where the rain freezes as it comes down, 
and stands up in the air, on wiater mornens, like green mountains 0’ ice, 
allin streaks. Well, the echooner was layen atanchor, and all the hands 
was out into the small boats, looken for wales ;—all except the caption, 
who said he wan’t very well that day. Well, he was walken up and down | 
on deck, smoken and thinken, I expect, mostly, when all on a sudden he | 
reckoned he eee one o’ them big white bears—polar bears, you know—big | 
as thuader—with long teeth. He reckoned he see one on ’em sclumpen | 
along on a great cake o’ ice, they lay on the leeward side of the bay, up | 


/again the bank. The old cap. wanted to kill one o’ them varmints | 


most wonderfal, but he never lucked to get a chance. Now tho,’ he | 
thought, the time bad come for him to walk into one on ’em at least, and | 
fix his mutton for him right. Sohe run ferrad and lay hold onto a small | 


| Skiff, that was layen near the fore’stal, and ran her out, and launched 
| her. Then he tuk a drink, and—bere’s lack—and put io a etiff load of | ca 


powder, a couple of balle, and jumped in and pulled away for the ice. 

“ It wan’t long fore he got ’cross the bay, for it was a narrer piece 0’ | 
water—not more than haafa mile wide—and then he got out on to the 
ice. It was a smart and large cake, and the bear was ’way dowa to the 

’t, by the edge o’ the water. So he walked first strat along, | 
and when he got putty cloast he walked round catecorned-like—like’s if | 
he was driven for a plain plover—so that the bear wouldn’t think he was 
comin arter him, and he dragged himself along on his hands and knees 
low down, mostly. Well, the bear dida’t seem to mind him none, and he 
got up within ’bout fifty yards on him, and then be looked so savage and 
big—the bear did—that the captin stopped, and rested on his knees, and 
put up his guo, and he was agoin to shoot. But just then the bear turped 
round and snuffed up the captia—jast as one of Lif’s hounds enuffs up an 
old buck, Mr. Cypress—and begun to walk towards him, slowly like. He 
come along, the captin said, clump, clump, very slow, and made the ice 
bend and crack agin under him, so that the water come up and putty 
much kivered it all over. 

“ Well, there the captin was ail the time squat on his knees, with his 
gun pinted, waiten for the varment tocome up, and bis knees and legs 
was most mighty cold by means of the water, that the bear riz on theice 
as I was mentionen. At last the bear seemed to make up his mind to see 
how the captin weuld taste, and eo he Jeft off walken slow, and started 
off on a smart and swift trot, right towards the old man, with his mouth 
wide open, roaren, and his tail sticken out stiff. The captin kept still, 
looken out all the time putty sharp, I should say, till the beast got withia 
about ten yards on him, and then he let him have it. He aimed right at 
the fleshy part of his heart, but the bear dodged at the flash, and rared 
up, and the balls went into his two hind legs, jist by the jynt, one into each, 
and broke the thigh-bones smack off, so that he went right down aft, on 
the ice, thump, on his hind-quarters, with nothen standen but his fore 
legs and his head riz up, a growlen at the captio. When the old man see 
him down, and tryen to slide along tbe ice to get his revenge, likely, thinks 
he to himself, thinks he, I might as well get up and go and cut that ere 
creter’s throat. So he tuk out his knife and opened it. But when he 
started to get up, he found to his astonishment, that be was fruz fast to 
the ice. Don’t laugh; it’s a fact; there an’t no doubt. The water, you 
see, had been round him, a smart and long while, whilst he was waiten 
for the bear, and it’s wonderful cold in them regions, as I was sayen, and 
you'll frecze ia a minit if you don’t keep moven about smartly. So the 
captin he strained first one leg, and then hestrained tother, but he couldn’t 
move ’em none. They was both fruz fast into the ice, abont an inch and 
@ half deep, from knee to toe, tight as a Jarsey eyster perryauger on a 
mud flat at low water. So be laid down his gun, and looked at the bear, 
and doubled up his fists. ‘Come on, you bloody varmint,’ says the old 
maa, as the bear swalloped along on his hinder eend, comen at him. He 
kept getten weaker, tho’, and comen slower and slower all the time, so 
that, at last, he didn’t seem to move none; and directly, when he’d got 
so near that the captin could jest give him a dig in the nose by reachen 
forrard putty smart and far, the captin see that the beast was fruz fast too, 
nor he couln’t move a step further forrard no ways. Then the captin 
burst outa laughen, and clapped his hands down on to his thighs, and 
roared. The bear seemed to be most onmighty mad at the old man’s fan, 
and set up such a growlen that what should come to pass, but the ice 
cracks, and breaks all around the captin and the bear, down to the water’s 
edge, and the wind jist then a shiften, and comen off shore, away they 
floated on a cake of ice about ten by six, off to sea, without the darned a 
buiecuit, or a quart o’ liquor to stand ’em on the cruise! There they 
sot, the bear and the captin, jest so near that when they both reached for- 
rads, they could jest about touch noses, and nother one not able to move 
any part on him, only excepten his upper part and fore paws.” 

“* By jolly ! that was rather a critical predicament, Venus,” cried Ned, 
buttoning his coat. “I should have thought that the Captain’s nose and 
ears and hands would have been frozen too.” 

“ That’s quite naytr’l to suppose, sir, but you see the bear kept him 
warm in the upper parts, by bein so cloast to him, and breathen hard and 
hot on the old man whenever he growled at him. Them polar bears is 
wonderful hardy animals, and has a monstrous deal o’ heat in ’em, by 
means of their bein able to stand such cold climates, I expect. And so 
the captin knowed this, and whenever he felt chilly, he jest tuk his ramrod, 
and stirred up the old rascal, made him roar and squeal, and then the 
hot breath would come pouren out all over the captin, and made the 
air quite moderut and pleasant.” 

“ Well, goon Venus. Take another horn first.” 

“Well, there aint much more on’t. Off they went to sea, and some- 
times the wind druv ’em nothe, and then agin it druv ’em southe, but 
they went southe mostly ; and so it went on, until they were out about 
three weeks. So at last one afternoon——” 

“But Venus, stop; tell {us in the name of wonder how did the captin 
contrive to support life all this time ?” 

“ Why, sir, to be sure, it was a hard kind o’ life to support, but a hardy 
man will get used to almost——” 

“‘No, no; what did he eat? what did he feed on?” 

‘“ O—O—I’d liked to’ve skipped that ere. Why, sir, I’ve heerd different 
accounts as to that. Uncle Obe Verity told me he reckoned the captia 
cut off one of the bear’s paws, when he lay stretched out asleep, one day, 
with his jack-knife, and sucked that for fodder, and they say there’s a 
smart deal o’ nourishment in a white bear’s foot. But if I may be allowed 
to spend my ’pinion, I should say my old man’s account is the rightest, 
and that’s—what’s as follows. You see after they’d been out three days 
abouts, they begun to grow kind o’ hungry, and then they got friendly, for 
misery loves company, you_know ; and the captin said the bear looked 
at him several times, very sorrowful, as much as to say, “Caption, what 
the devil shall we do?” Well, one day they was sitten, looken at each 
other, with the tears ready to burst out o’ their eyes, when all of a hurry 
something come floppen up out o’ the water onto the ice. The captia 
looked and see it wasa seal. The bear’s eyes kindled up as he looked at 
it, and then the captin said he giv him a wink to keep still. So there 
they sot, still as starch, till the seal not thinken nother o’ them no more nor 
if taey were dead, walked right up between ’em. Then slump! went down 
old whitey’s,nails, into the fish’s flesh, and the captin ruo bis jack-knife 
into the tender-loin. The seal soon got his bitters, and the captin cut 
a big hunk off the tail eend, and put it behind him, out o’ the bear’s 
reach, and then he felt smart and comfortable, for he had stores enough 
for a long cruise, though the bear couldn’t say so much for himself. 

“‘ Well, the bear, by course, goon ran out o’ provisions, and had to put 
himself onto short allowance ; and then he begun to show his naytural 
temper. He first stretched himself out as far as he could go, and tried to 
hook the captin’s piece o’ seal, but when he found he couldn't reach that, 
he begun to blow and yell. Then he’d rare up and roar, and try to get 
himself clear from the ice. But mostly he reared up and roared, and 
pounded his big paws and head upon the ice, tili by and by, (jest as the 
captin said he expected,) the ice cracked in two agin, and split right 
through between the bear and the captin, and there they was on two dif- 
ferent pieces o’ ice, the captin and the bear! The old man said he raaly 
felt sorry at parten company, and when the cake split and separate, he 
cut off about haaf o’ pound o’ seal, and chucked it to the bear. But 
either because it wa’at enough for him, or else on account o’ his feelen 
bad at the captin’s goen, the beast wouldo’t touch it to eat it, and he laid 
it down, and growled and moaned over it quite pitifal. Well, off they 
went, one one way, and tother ‘nother way, both teel’n pretty bad, I ex- 
pect. After a while the captin got smart and cold, and felt mighty lone- 
some, and he said he raaly thought he’d a gi’a in and died, if they had’nt 
ick’d him up that arternoon.” 

“ Who picked him up, Venus?” 


“ Who? a codfish craft off o? Newfoundland, I expect. They didn’t 








’em. But they got out all their boats, and took a small swivel and a cou- 
ple o’ muekets a board, and started off—expecten it was the eea serpent, 
Oran old maremaid. They wouldn’t believe it was a man, until he’d 
told ’em all about it and then they didn’t hardly believe it nuther, 


| and they cut him out o’ the ice, and tak him aboard their vessel, and 


rubbed his le 
to.” 

* Didn’t they hurt him badly in cutting him oat, Veous!” 

“ No sir, I believe not; not so bad as one might s’pose ; for you see 
he’d been stuck in so long, that the circulaten on his blood had kind o’ 
rotted the ice that was right next to him, and when they begun to cut, 
it cracked off pretty smart and easy, and he come out whole like a hard- 
biled egg.” 

** What became of the bear?” 

“Can’t say as to that, what became o’ him. 
wheres, L expect. I should like to know, myself, how the varment 
along, right well, for it was kind in him to let the captin have the 
gest haaf 0’ the seal, any how. That’s all, boys. How many’s asleep?” 
—Cozzens’s Wine Press—ezxtracted from a Collection of Tales. 


_—— 


HOW TO MARRY OFF A PLAIN SISTER. 


We have jolly moments still, and seize upon amusement wherever we 
n find it, grateful at beart to get it anywhere. The manner in which 
the great lion of the Jockey Clab—the lady-killer par excellence, the 
fleur des pois of fashion, has been entrapped into matrimony has given 
us a moment’s respite from our graver cares—and shown us that all 
esprit will not vanish from the world so long as a place is beld upon its 
surface by the ladies. The great beauty of the season is a little pro- 
vinciale sans consequence, and consequently, of course, considered an 
easy prey by ces Messieurs, the wife of a rich old Marquis of Languedoc, 
whose jealousy and ill-temper had rendered him the terror of all the young 
Sréluquets, who bovered round the beautifal young marquise—in the hope 
of succeeding in her good graces, now that she was married, and all dan- 
ger over, as weil as of the young procureur of her native town whom 
she had been unable to marry on account of the want of fortune. Amon 
the most assiduous around the beauty hovered the Count de C——, the 
most renowned of all our ‘ heart-eaters”’ as the French call them, and 
who had from the very first appearance of the provincial lady in Parisian 
society, made up his mind to become her successful lover. Indeed, it ig 
said that being one of the greatest of Anglomanes, full of “/e sport’ and 
“ le turf,” he had already betted largely on his success. But the young 
Marquise had brought from her own quiet town in Languedoc a bitter 
experience of life, and was thereby a formidable match even for the Paris 
roué. She had brought, moreover, with her an elder sister, poor and 
penniless as she herself had been—but not lovely and graceful, as she 
still is, and will be for many years to come. This young lady was the 
great obstacle to all the tender declarations which the Count de C—— 
bad always premeditated—uatil during the last mooth when it weuld 
seem as if the Marquise at last beginning to ebare the centimente she had 
inspired, invariably requested her sister to retire whenever the Count 
made his appearance. What encouragement was given to the love dar- 
ing these interviews he had never confided to any one ; he only assumed 
a knowing look, and declared that his progress with the Marquise, al- 
though slow, was very eure--and tbat the difference between a Parisian 
coquette and a creature of the same species brought from the provinces 
was a mere question of time—for both must fall at last. 

Tuings were in this state when the Count received from the Marquise 
a mysterious verbal message, by a lady-friend (accomplice he calls her 
now) tocome and spend the evening with her, as her husband was de- 
parting for his terre, aud they could thus have a moment’s respite to ar- 
range their planus for the summer. The joyful count failed not to tell a 
few of his most intimate friends of the good lack which bad befallen him. 
Some of the friends smelt a spring trap, but said nothing; and the next 
day all Paris was astounded by the news of the approaching marriage of 
Count C—— with the eldest sister of the Marquise. The suppositions 
that are put forth concerning the affair have been as various as absurd. 
The most generally received one, however, tells of the sudden entrance 
of the jealous Marquis, at a moment when the earnest protestations of the 
Count would have fired his jealous bumour into madness, had it not been 
for the presénce of mind exhibited by the little innocent provinciale, who 
exclaimed, as soon as she beheld the fary depicted in her husband’s coun- 
terance, “* You have come at the right moment, my dear; here is M. de 
C—— imploriay for my iuflueace to obtain the haad of our dear Hermi- 
nie, for whom he has been confessing his attachment.’’ The husband was 
appeased, of course ; the Marquiee tull of sisterly triumph and delight ; 
consent was given with an opposing voice ; and no one is sheepish in the 
affair but the Count de C——, who declares that the women of Paris are 
angels of innocence and candour when compared to those chipies from 
the provinces.— Letter from Paris, July 10. 


— 


kuntperial Parlianent, 


RETIREMENT OF THE BISHOPS. 


- House of Lords, July 15. 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR moved the second reading, and justified the Go- 
vernment for not introducing a general measure.—Lord REDESDALE pro- 
posed the second reading that day three months. The precedent was 
very objectionable ; for it it was carried out generally with respect to 
the clergy, it ought to be applied toan infirm rector as well as to an infirm 
bishop. After discussiog the legal bearings of the subject and the an- 
cient statutes relating to the question, he strongly objected to the amount 
of the retiring pensions—£6,000 to London, and £4,500 to Durham. 
The present arrangement partook of a simoniacal character.—The Earl 
of CuicHEsTER said there had been no time to mature a general measare.— 
The Duke of CLEVELAND thought the Bishop of Darham’s pension too lit- 
tle, and that he was quite as much entitled to £6,000 as the Bishop of 
London.—The Bishop of Exerer opposed the bill, because it had not first 
been laid before the episcopal bench. The retiring pensious of Bishops. 
ought to be arranged like those of judges, the archbishop having as much 
as the Lord Chancellor. There were other objections. A bishop had no 
right to resign and no power to resigo, except by permission of him who 
gave the bishop admission to office. The bill was calculated to destroy 
the sacredness of episcopacy, which would be placed at the disposal of 
the legislature.—The Earl of Harrowsy contended that the bill merely 
enabled to be done now what was formerly done before the Act of Eliza- 
beth on a similar subject—The Earl of DerBy opposed the bill, because 
it dealt exceptioually and with individual cases on a question which 
ought to be dealt with on broad and general principles. He objected to 
any bargain at all, since the law bad prohibited any bargain or traffick- 
ing on the resignation of any office in the church. If there were no bar- 
gain there would be no necessity for avy bill. Nobody supposed that 
there was avy corrupt bargain ; but there had been, by the showing of 
the advocates of the bill themselves, a negotiation on the subject, which 
was what the law condemned.—The Archbishop of Canrersury acknow- 
ledged that the bill was an exceptional measure, but the cases also were 
exceptional. No other bishops were in the same position, and no future 
bishop could be. Had not the Bishop of London expended his large in- 
come in charitable uses he might have been independent of any provision 
of this nature—The Dake of NewcasLLe said that great as were the 
evils of continuing the present arrangements in the two dioceses, he 
would rather do that than expose every other bishop in the kingdom to 
the risk of remaining without such remedy as it was now sought to apply 
exceptionally. The present proposal was one degrading to the church, 
injurious to the bishops, as well as to the various dioceses, and it would 
oppose insuperable obstruction in the way of further legislation. The 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Norwich were, it is well known, in 
the same position as the two prelates to be affected by this bill —Lord Den- 
MAN thought it would be far more k‘nd to the Bishop of London to reject 
this bill at once, inasmuch as the discussion upon it in the House of Com- 
mons would be most painful to a sensitive mind. A general measure would 
give more satisfaction to the country than an exceptional bill of this kind.— 
he Bishop of Oxrorp, though adverse to the bill, felt thatsome measure 
was needed to enable those who were unable to discharge their duties to 
lay down their office. This might have been done by brioging ia a gene- 
ral measure, but their lordships were asked to apply to the evil a doubtfal 
palliative which would only prolong that evil, instead of dealing with it 
on a broad and genera: principle. By passing euch a measure they would 
be putting it out of the power of any future Government to deal with the 
subject satisfactorily. It this measure were thrown oat to-night he had 
no doubt that they would have a general measure at the begioning of 
next session; none of their lordships could doubt this. He wanted a 
great evil to be dealt with by a general measure, and not in reference to 
the two cases. The desire of the Bishop of Durham to resiga had been 
communicated in November, yet no attempt had been made to devise a 
general measure. What he would expect their lordships to do was, to 
take time to cousider the question ; to require, as the judges do, that it 
should be urged before them, not iu a hurry, and on the press of occasion, 


£8 with ile o’ vitirol ; but it was a long time afore they come 


He went off to sea some- 





to adopt this solution of its difficulties ; and when they had considered it, 
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then let them cautiously, deliberately, and decidedly provide a remedy 
for a great evil.—Their lordsbips thea divided—For the s:cond readiog, 
contents, 47 ; non-contents, 35; majority for the second reading, 12. 
Thursday, July 17. 
Lord Reprspaue hoped the bill would be postponed until the corres- 
ndence between the Bishops and Government was laid before the House. 
t was a simoniacal contract, and would be punishable in the case of a 
rector and his patron.—The Lorp CaanceLLor promised to produce the 
correspondence, which would distinctly show that the prelates did not 
think there was anything simoniacal in it.—The Bishop of Oxrorp : I deny 
this statement. The Bishop of Loudon supposed that the Government 
were preparing a general measure, aud I tremble to thik of the effect 
upon the “ sensitive conscientiousness’’ of my right revereod friend when 
he finds that by substituting a particular for a general act. he has been 
made guilty of a scandal to the Church.—Lord Camrseii : Simony is do- 
ing a thing which the law probibits without the eanction of the legisla- 
ture. The present agreement is not simony. It is not a private bargain. 
—The Earl of CutcnesrTer said that the Bishop of London had seen the 
bill and generally approved of it.—The Earl of Szarrespury wanted to 
know bow the two dioceses were to be managed if this bill did not pase. 
—The Earl of Dersy urged the necessity of dealing with the question by 
@ genera! measure, and not by one admitting the negotiation between 
the minister of the day and the individual concerued.—After some further 
discussion, the bill passed through committee. 


atthe 
THE LATE DEBATE ON ITALY. 


On Monday, the 14th alt., Lord Lyndhurst called the attention of the 

Houee of Lords, and Lord John Russell that of the Commons, to the state 
of Italy, and both sought information concerning the course the Govern- 
ment intended to adopt. In neither case was the effort successful, as the 
replies of Lord Clarendon and his chief were unsatisfactory and evasive. 
Indeed, Lord Palmerston’s speech fully jastified Mr. Whiteside’s remark 
that the “leading statesmanlike quality which that noble lord possessed 
was the power of speaking eloquently and gracefully, and yet saying 
nothing.” Lord Lyndburst declared “ that of all military tyrannies that 
of Austria was the most odious and the most galling to the people of the 
country,” and its horrible nature had not been exbibited in Italy only, 
for when the Austrians entered the Principalities profeesedly as friends, 
“ he was justified from information he had received in saying that the 
Russians were more humane and merciful than the Austrians.” The no 
ble lord complained that in defiance of the treaty of Vienna, Austria bad 
spread herself beyond her own boundaries over a large part of Italy. She 
occupied other states under pretext of preserving order, and kept up an 
irritation which rendered good government impossible. He saw no chance 
of her withdrawing her troops as a voluntary act, and although England 
might be willing to urge her to do so, he did not think the French Go- 
vernment would cordially co operate in such a course. Hedrew a dark 
but uobappily true picture of the Government of Naples, and alluding 
to the flat refusal to accept or listen to our advice that the King of Na- 
ples had given, asked “‘ What would become of the power and prestige of 
Engiani” it, after declaring that another government was “‘ infamous 
and atrocious,’ and demanding its reform, we submitted to a repulse of 
our advice, and sat down taking no further steps? With reference to the 
proceedings of Austria in Italy, he had been informed that “ since the Aus- 
trians had been in possession of the Legations 200 persons had been shot, 
and 2,000 sent into exile,” while in Parma they had suspended the em- 
ployment of the civil tribunals, and bad seized a great many persons and 
transferred chem to Austrian dungeons to await their trial by court-mar- 
tial. He considered that the example of Sardinia proved that the Italians 
were fit for constitutional government ; but that in consequence of the 
attitude of Austria the position of Sardinia gave cause for the greatest 
anxiety. He described Austria as feeling jealousy and hatred towards 
that country, which she considered held out a dangerous example to 
Lombardy, and declared that “ anything which could tend to subvert the 
Government of Sardinia would be adopted with eagerness by the empire 
of Austria.”” He thought we must abandon any immediate idea of a 
United Italy, and deprecated revolution ; but hoped that by the exer- 
tions of France and England a considerable improvement would take 
place, and ia conclusion used the following expressions :— 


The Austrian rule in Italy is carried on only by means of her troops; her 
only rule is that of force and coercion ; her principle is that of military and 
not of civil government ; there is not one ray of liberality in her whole system. 
Ao ee to exist in a foreign country supported by foreign bayonets 
isin e. 


When a man of extraordipary mental power like Lord Lyndhurst, and 
who ha; reached an age beyond that usually allotted to our race, who has 
no longer any personal ambition to gratify, or any party to serve, ad- 
dresses the body to which he belongs, and through them the country, 
upon a great question, his words deserve the highest consideration. Lord 
Jobn Rassell is out of office, and is anxious to get in. By bad conduct 
he has damaged a character which he would fiad it convenient to mend, 
aud be desires to trade upon a reputation for liberality with which bia 
actions, when he was last in office, did not unfortunately correspond ; but 
Lord Lyndburst lies under no such imputations ; he has survived the 
storms of political life, his gains are made, his reputation fixed, and when 
he comes forward as the eloquent advocate of Poland, or of Italy, his ut- 
terances have a power and a charm, mingling as they do the honest fer- 
vour of youth with the wisdom and experience of age. And what is the 

icture that such a man draws of Austria? Dark and terrible are its 
ines—there is guilt, and hypocrisy, and cruelty in every lineament, and 
none can gainsay its truth; but as Lord Clarendon has no hope for Po- 
land except through the clemency of Alexander, so he has no hope for 
Italy except through the mercy of Francis Joseph! What course the 
French Government would take in consequence of the unfavourable re- 
ply of the King of Naples he did not know, as the French Government 
was out of town ; but he believed Austria was really anxious to withdraw 
from the Papal States, and although he could not tell what her Majesty’s 
Government would do, he assured the house it looked upon the subject 
with great anxiety. This is a fair account of the Foreign Minister’s 
speech ! 

In the Commons Lord John Russell went over pretty much the same 
ground as Lord Lyndhurst ; he spoke strongly of the danger of Sardinia, 
who he considered we were bound to protect as part of the obligations 
we contracted when we accepted her aid in the Russian war. He con- 
sidered it insufferable that we should allow “ Austria to treat us with 
haughty disdain,” and affirmed that England and France were “ humbied 
to the dust” by receiving a positive denial from the Pope, and taunts and 
defiance from the King of Naples in reply to advice to mend their ways. 
He then treated the house to the * poetry” of the Italian question, and 
wound up more tamely than hebegan. Mr. Disraeli taunted his lordebip 
with expecting Louis Napoleon to interfere ia favour of liberty, and 
while paying the sovereign some very unctuous compliments, compared 
the state of things now with that which preceded the downfall of Louis 
ae 5 Lord Palmerston declared bis readiness to repel danger from 
Sardinia, and declared that he would do all he could to restore freedom 
of action to the Italian governments. His lordship admitted the failure 
of England and France in their remoustrance with the King of Naples; 
but intimated a hope that the Emperor of Austria would be more suc- 
cessful, and declined at present to produce any correspondence or to give 
any information. So Parliament will separate, leaving Italy to be the 
sper of secret diplomacy, and leaving the Cabinet to scatter as it pleases 


e seeds of future war. 
iit 


INCONSISTENCIES AND INCONVENIENCES OF MEDDLING. 


We know not a greater service that a writer possessing competent 
knowledge and skill could render to his country and kind than by tracing 
the history and the results of Eogland’s various interferences in the at- 
fairs of Europe. Exempted to a great extent, as we bappily are, by our 
insular position from the necessity of involving ourselves in the tangled 
web of continental politics, yet there is no nation in the world that has 
so frequently played the busybody in other men’s matters as we. We 
seem to have a settled persuasion that we have been appointed school- 
masters of universal humanity. We are the Molly Meddlesome of the 
nations. It does not very much signify for what principle we interfere, 
so that we have a finger in the pie, for we have interfered for all princi- 

les. We have supported absolutism, and we bave fomented revolution. 

e have equandered our blood aud treasure with lavish impartiality in 
defence of legitimacy and of elective monarchy. We are willing to fight 
for the restoration of the Pope or for the rights of Protestaatism., Like 
an Irishman at a fair, wherever there is a row we must rush into the 
thick of it, without at allimagining whether it is any business of ours. 
‘Open the History of England anywhere withia the last century and a 
half, and you will find us over bead and ears in other people’s affairs, up- 
holding tottering thrones, restoring exiled dynasties, settling territorial 


boundaries, patronising constitutional liberty, adjusting the balance of 


power, lecturing every government, intruding our advice upon every 


sublime conceit in the meanwhile concealing from us the fact that we are 
every where laogbed at for oar Quixotism, or bated for our impertinence 
and presumption. Nor are we deterred from persevering in this prepos- 
terous course by the utter failure of almost every enterprise of the kind 
we have undertaken. q | 
It may not be amiss hastily to review eome of the gratuitous and 
thankless quarrels in which we have been engaged for the last fifty or 
sixty years. First, we interfered to restore order and loyalty in France, 
and, as the result, provoked the wildest and most sanguioary anarchy of 
the revolution, the overthrow of the monarchy, and the decapitation of | 
Louis XVI. We then interfered in the same country to expel the mili- 
tary dictator who was raised by the very wars we bad occasioned, and to 
bring back the exiled Bourbons; and we have been rewarded by seeing 
the loathed dynasty we forced on the people twice expelled; the nepbew 
of the man whose power we sought to subvert triumphantly enthroned 
es French Emperor, we ourselves his very humble servants, prostrating 
ourselves before him in the most extravagant sycopbaney, aad dependant 
upon his will for the direction of our national policy. We interfered to 
unite Belgium with Holland, and saw tbe former, after a fieree and bloody 
strife, throw off the yoke we bad helped to impose, and had io interfere 
again, “to proclaim the permanent separation of the Belgian provinces 
from the Kingdom of the Netherlands.” Two or three times we have in- 
terfered to restore Sicily to the Kiog of Naplds, and as the fruit of our 
labours have earned for ourselves, we are told, “at once the blame of 
the people and the hatred of the prince.’”?’ We have interposed inces- 
sautly in Portugal and Spain, first, to expel the French, and then to esta- 
blish constitutional government ; and for years kept a large fleet in the 
Tagus to uphold by our broadsides the blessings we had thus imposed 
upon the people ; and have now the satisfaction of knowing that the con- 
stitutional goveroment of both countries is a wretched mockery, which 
excites the derision of all Europe, while the Eoglish nation is nowhere so 
unpopular, either with peoples or courts, as io Portugal aod Spain. 

Vhen shall we learn wisdom by experience, and adopt that simplest 
and best of all rules, for nations as well as for individuals—to miod our 
own business? * He that meddleth with strife not belonging to him is 
like one that taketh a dog by the ears.” 


—<—— 


THE BISHOPS’ RETIRING PENSIONS. 


There are people in this country who could scarcely receive more por- 
tentous iotelligeoce than the retirement of u Bishop, except to his bed or 
to a watering-place. Sovereigns, we know, occasionally abdicate, or are 
superseded ; judges sometimes live long enough to retire upon pensions ; 

while the most powerful Ministers cannot reckon upon office from one 
day to another. But that an Eoglish Bishop should ever cease to be a 
Bishop in all the fulness of the term is as little to be expected as that a 
star of the first magnitude should disappear from tbe firmament, or sud- 
denly sbrink into a telescopic body. Such is the nature of the institu- 
tion that its perfect efficiency is presumed to be beyond the reach of or- 
dinary accident, and the privileged functionery is ouly liable to that last 
change which soon or late comes on all living things. Few thiok of in- 
quiring whether the luminary still warms and enlightens his flock, or 
whether the candle of the diocess is literally under the bed-curtains. 
Thus dioceses are supposed not to have suffered from an eclipse of seven 
years, or from an episcopacy lasting a whole generation, aud avowedly 
conducted on tbe principle of doing as little and saving as much as could 
be done with regard, not to decency, but to law. Bishops have suffered 
and are suffering painful disorders that would incapacitate them for any 
other office ; but so spiritual, so unworldly, so out of the range of vulgar 
apprehension, is the office of a Bishop, that if he cannot walk, or talk, or 
do anything that appears, be is still up to the mark. Under this belief, 
although laws of all sorts bave been paesed—tbough, we are bound to 
admit, very little enforced—for the resideuce and good conduct of the 
clergy, the Bench bas been carefully protected from legislative violence. 
All this we believe to be entirely to the taste of those who consider them- 
selves in a special sense * good Churchmen.’’ The more mystic the ordi- 
nance, and the more it is seen only by the eye of faith, the more jealous 
are they for its preservation “in ali its integrity,” whatever the word 
means. Nothing, then,can be more startling or ominous than the fact 
that the Bishops of London and Durham have actually resigned ; that 
their resignations have been received ; that the terms of their resigna 

tion and their retiring pensions have been agreed upon ; and that a bill 
for this purpose is in the House of Lords, and stands for a second reading 
on Monday night. 

The part of the bill on which the bulk of our readers, not always the 

“ best Churcbmen” in the world, will fix their attention, is the pecuniary 
arrangement. This, we confess, puts us inadilemma. The Bishop of 
Londen, whose income is now about £22,000 or more, retires upon £6,000 ; 
and the Bishop of Darham, whose income is about £15,000, we believe, 
upon £4,500. We are given to understand that we ought to extol to the 
skies the incredible disinterestedoess of these successors of the Apostles, 
who are content to starve—the one on the pay of sixty curates, the other 
on the pay of forty-five. We ought, it seems, to cry up the two prelates 
as the models of unworldliness for accepting such beggarly doles as 
£6,000 and £4,500, when the most successful statesman cannot, under 
any circumstances, get more than £2,000. We are reminded that the 
Bishop of London having lived in princely magnificence for thirty years, 
and the Bishop of Durham for a quarter of a century, cannot be expected 
to adapt themselves at once to the privations implied by such miserable 
allowances. Use is second nature, and the nature of a man who has re- 
ceived and diffused so much of that which money can procure for so long 
a period mast be acutely sensitive to wants which an incumbent of £200 
a year has never perhaps even imagined. There is too, the important 
consideration that these Bishops can do what some other Bishops are do- 

ing,—they can retain their sees with that grasp which old age and illness 
rather tighten than relax, and defy the public opinion of Parliament and 
people. Certainly, we are in the power of the Bishops. When the wolf 
—we beg their Lordship’s pardon, but so the fable rans—when the wolf 
was asked by Dr. Stork for his fee after extracting a bone from that gen- 
tlemau’s throat, the Jatter replied that the doctor ought to think it quite 
enough to have withdrawn his head in safety. There is nothing, indeed, 
to prevent the Bishop of London frem holding his see for ten years, and 
receiving, in addition to the half-million he has already received, another 
quarter of a million. On this view of the case, and tor these considera- 
tious, we Ought to add our humble voice to the chorus of praise now ris- 
ing from all the good Churchmen of the country. By so doing we should 
atone for mavy sins of omission and commission in the eyes of curates 
and incumbents of infinitesimal proportions, now admiring this act of 
episcopal virtue at the respectful distance which separates £100 a-year 
from £22,000. That is what we ought to do. We ought to rank the 
episcopal pensioner with his £6,000 a-year and his palace at Fulham with 
the Apostle who knew how to want and how to abound, and who worked 
witb bis own bands, that he might not be burdensome, and that he might 
not contract painful obligations to a coarse-minded people. 

But, if we do this,—and herein consists the Gilemma,—we are molested 
by the painful reflection that we admit a lower standard io spiritual 
than in secular affairs.— Times, July 12 (previous to the Debates in the 
House of Lords given elsewhere). 


—_ 


DUTY ON FRENCH WINES. 

“ Evoe Bacche !”’ is still the cry of Mr. Oliveira. The Ariadne of the 
wine movement is very faithful to the cause of her lord. Crowned with 
vine-leaves from Southern France and from the suany Rhine, on Tues- 
day evening the fair devotee executed the usual Bacchic movement, to 
the perfect satisfaction of a comparatively full House of Commons. If 
the members be refused to be charmed with the witchery, and turned, 
half-convinced, their coy glances from the liquid ruby which sheds so rich 
a lustre over the perfumed periods of that intoxicating adjuration, the 
fault israther in the times thanin the men. We, too—conld we divest 
our minds of the prosaic thought that we are acting at a season of unsa- 
tisfied debt and under the pressure of a double Income-tax, should not be 
indisposed to listen to the charming of the tempter. We distrust Mr. 
Oliveira’s figures, we doubt his conclusions, but we are as desirous as he 
can be to introduce the pleasant wines of France and Germany into use 
in England. All our impulses say “ Ay,” while our convictions say 
“ No;”—we must resist temptation. It can’t be. The proposition is 
pleasant, but wrong. We turn from it with a grumble and a sbrug, as a 
prudent man turns irom an iovitation to a dinner at Blackwall when bis 
finances are unequal to the strain. Mr. Oliveirain this matter of the wine 
duties is the bon enfant—the good fellow of the House. He would make 
us all mellow, and inculcate upon our minds @ borror of unmoistened 
clay. As with regular topers, there is a kind of strange logic in his invi- 
tations to us to drink. He proves to us tbat there is nothing so whole- 
some, nothing so economical, as drinking wine. We can, ia our mind’s 
eye, see the hon. gentleman at the couciusion of a revel converting, by 
the help of a few long corks, the festive board into a kind of calculating 
machine, and proving to his own satisfaction, aud to the perfecc satisfac- 
tion of a sympathiziog audience, that there’s nothing like drink. Alas 











people, reforming mankind generally after the model of Eogland—our 


of the Exchequer, and sodawater, and little bills, and the Income-tax! 
Stern reason bids us turn a deaf ear to the vagrant logic of this jovial 
dispuiavt. Until better times, Britannia must content herself with a pint 


| of beer and a cup of tea. 


The real fact is tbat, ia the present financial condition of this country, 


, it is bat natural that the Chancellor of the Exchequer ehould refuse to 


tamper with an important item of the revenue. The annual duty re- 

ceived upon foreigu wiues is about £2,000,000 sterling. Are we in a po- 

sition to make it the subject of an experiment? Mr. Oliveira’s argument 

is, that by lowering the rate of duty the consumption of foreign wines, 

and consequently the revenue derived from their importation, would be 

increased. This is a very flattering prospect, but, we fear, as delusive ag 

flattering. In the first place, it is obvious that if foreigu wine were to be 

consumed to any great extent in this country the use of malt liquor and 

of spirits would pro tanto be displaced. At the present moment the duty 

on rum produces £1,253,000 ; on foreign spirits £1,435,000. The duty on 

hops yields £440,000; the malt duty, £5,418,000; British epirits produce 

to the revenue £6,864,000, The duty upon licenses yields £1,244,000, of 
which, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us on Monday night, at 

least £1,000,000 must be carried to the account of licenses for public- 

houses. Now, any considerable increase in the consumption of foreign 

wine would most undoubtedly affect in an unfavourable sense one or 
otber, or perbaps all, of these items, Thue, any gain that might appear 

under the head of foreign wines, if gain there were, would be rather no- 

minal thanreal. Sir Cornewall Lewis, however, on Tuesday night mainly 

relied upon an objection of an opposite kind. He undertook to show 

* that in the case of wine we are not to expect the ordinary reeults to 

ensue from a reduction in the duty, because there are evidently other 
causes in operation beyond the mere pressure of the Customs’ daties,” 

It would be burdensome to reproduce bere the figures by which the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer proved bis point, and we omit them with the leas 
apprehension, for they may be found at length io our Parliamentary re- 
port of yesterday. 

We will only take two terms of the series—the first and the last. Ino 
the year 1795 the duty upon French wines was 7s. 4d. the imperial gallon, 
and upon Portuguese wine 3s. In the year 1854 these beverages stood 
affected with an uniform rate of 5s. 9d. Now, in the year 1795 the con- 
sumption of wines was 8,238,000 gallons, and the revenue £1,694,000. In 
1854 the consumption was only 6,775,000 and the revenue £1,914,000. 
The enormous increase of population and of wealth must, of course, be 
taken into account. In 1810 the duty was 133. 84. on French wines, and 
9-. 8d. on Portuguese wines, and the duty produced £2,786.000. With 
these figures before him, and as a mere fiscal question, can Mr. Oliveira 
maintain either that a reduction of the duty would lead to an increase in 
the revenue, or that a taste for foreiga wines is on the increase at all io 
these islands? The result of a comparison between the wine operations 
of 1795 and 1854 is surprising even to those who do not share the views 
of the vinous reformers. There certainly appears to be, in London at 
least a freer use at private tables of Champagne and Bordeaux wines 
than existed even 20 years ago; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
there with bis tables and his figures, and he denies the fact. Men are apt 
to generalize hastily and to draw their conclusions from too limited an 
area, and probably this is the case in the present instance. What increase 
there is appears to result from the larger consumption of the strong wines 
of Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, and not from auy growing taste for the more 
wholesome products of the French and German viveyards. 

Were it consistent with sound policy, we should have been delighted 
to give Mr. Oliveira our support in this matter. For the moment, how- 
ever, it is clear that all considerations must be beld secondary to the exi- 
gencies of the Exchequer. In.a brief space we must reduce the Income- 
tax at least to its original limits, for the country will not bear the longer 
continuance of an impost which was borne with patriotic cheerfulness 
when we were engaged in a most costly and deadly conflict with a foreign 
Power. This is the first point on which a reduction must take place, for 
the incidence of the tax is universal. This once done, the representatives 
of various articles which are now suffering the pangs of over-taxation 
may be admitted to urge their respective cases. Oue gentleman will 
bave a good word to say for sugar, another for malt, aud so forth, and 
the Financial Minister of the day may then make bis election to which of 
these urgent houris he will throw the kerchief. For the present, it is 
clear that nothing can be done. What we have we know ; what we might 
have under an altered system we know not, aud we cannot afford just now 
to play tricks with the revenue, especially with such very slender pros- 
pects of its being compensated by an increased consumption of French 
wines.— Times, July 17. 

——_ 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER TROOPS. 
REVIEW AT ALDERSHOTT. 


On Wednesday, the 16th ult., the Queen and a large number of mem - 
bers of both Houses of Parliament visited Aldershott for the purpose of 
inspecting the troops in camp there. The review was in honour of some 
detachments of cavalry not hitherto seen by Her Majesty ; of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, who did their work so nobly in the trenches before 
Sebastopol ; of the 34th, 41st, and 94th Regiments of the Line ; of the 
93rd Highlanders ; and the 2nd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 

The members of the Lords and Commons, about 140 in number, were 
conveyed from the Farnborough station in omnibuses, escorted by a de- 
tachment of the 7th Dragoons. The Premier, preserving his character 
for liveliness, headed the cortége on horseback, gaily cantering between 
the escort and the first omnibus as became one who had been so long a 
leader in the House of Commons. Oa reaching the South camp, both 
Houses resolved themselves into a committee of inquiry asto the locality 
of the promised “ luncheon,’’ which being @™ly ascertained, they broke 
up into parties and proceeded to invigore* ir appetitee by an inspec- 
tion of the huts and mess-rooms of the dit. regiments. 

The Queen arrived a little before two, a..umpanied by Prince Albert, 
the Prince and Princess of Prussia, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
and the Princess Mary. The Prioce of Wales, the Princess Royal, and 
the Prince Alfred were also present. The great business of the day— 
after the luncheon provided by Government for the Members of Parlia 
ment—began about half past three ; but such were the extraordinary ar- 
rangements of Gen. Knollys that the general public was kept at least 
half a mile from where they could have anything but a bird’s eye view of 
either the soldiers or the Royal party. There was nothing in the ma- 
neeuvres of the day—a mere parade—to justify such a system of isola- 
tion. 

The Queen first drove down the line of cavalry, and thea passed along 
the other regiments in succession, the bands playing the National An- 
them. After Her Majesty had minutely inspected three lines, the cavalry 
formed into columns of troops, and the infantry into columns of compa- 
nies, aud the royal party taking up a position uader the hill upon which 
the other regiments were placed, the Crimean troops marched past the 
Queen’s carriage. A very pretty effect was produced while this ceremony 
was going on by the singing of a national air by the Swiss troops sta- 
tioned on the bill. This, however, not having been ordered by Geveral 
Knollys, was suddenly terminated by his directions. The Crimean troops 
having re-formed, now advanced in line, marched up within a few paces 
of the royal carriage, and saluted Her Majesty. The Queen here alight- 
ed from her carriage and walked along the whole line of the troops, ad- 
dressing a few kind words to each commanding officer, and signalisiag 
with ber special marks of approbation those distinguished men to whom 
the royal attentioa was sp2ciallv directed by medal aud other marks of 
distinguished services. After this ensued a series of skirmishes, ac°7™- 
panied by plenty of gunpowder, then the troops re-formed and marc ched 
to the camp. The Queen left the ground about 8 o’clock. 

The South Western Railway Company being left to themselves 0 
occasion, without government interference, did their business like mea of 
business. They carried the troops and stores throughout the night, and 
they safely conveyed the royal family in the day, as well as the two 
Houses of Parliament, without let or hindrance, or the slightest pretext 
for complaint or grumbling. 


THE ARTILLERY AT WOOLWICH. 


Ono Monday, the 14th ult., the Crimean Artillery received their crow2 
ing honour iu a royal review, which kept military circles ia expectation 
for come days previous. They were drawa up on the farther half . 
Woolwich Common, ranging along the side farthest from the road, aa 
occupying altogether about half a mile. They were in a double + 
comprising about twenty sequadroas of forty each. There were ms . 
field twenty field batteries, not including the Horse Ariillery, of whic 
there was about four or five troops. The whole number of mea was 
about 3,000. Yelock 

The Royal cortége entered the ground shortly after elevea *r -_ 
Her Majesty was accompanied by the Princess of Prassia, Princess vl ~ 
of Prussia, bis Royal Highaess Priace Albert, (who wore a Field- 4 
shal’s uniform,) aud his Royal Highness the Priace of Prussia (ta ri Wil. 
form of a Prussian general.) The Queen was received by Sir W. F. Gol 
liams, the new commandant, the Earl of Cardigan, Col. Hardiage, . 
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bands playing “ God eave the Queen.” Her Majesty wore a scarlet riding 
habit trimmed with gold lace, in ber hata military plume of white aud 
red teathers, across her left shoulder the sash of a general officer and the 
riband of the Garter. Having alighted from her carriage, Her Majesty 
mounted her favourite charger, and repaired to the review ground, the 
Prince of Prussia ridiog on ber right, and Prince Albert and the Dake of 
Cambridge on her left. The Queen first rode slowly along the side near- 
eat to the road, coming up to the Artillery on the crest ot the hill; she 
then passed in front of the front line, then passed between the two, and | 
having completed the inspection, placed herself by the royal flagstaff, 
which was raised near the road, about balf way down the field. The two 
ranks now drew together, and wheeling round, passed slowly one after 
another before the royal carriage. : 

After this, the line of each sqaadron lengthened, and the troops again | 
passed at a quickened pace, which, when the troop had to wheel round | 
at the end of the field, of course amounted to a gallop. The effect, seen | 
from the hollow of the squadron, at both ends thus rapidly wheeling | 
round, with the most perfect precision of manceuvre, was extremely strik- 
ing. The ecene occasionally aequired a ludicrous interest from the gro- 
teeque apparition of a ragged dog, a black sheep, a shaggy goat or some 
other fond, familiar creature, which the men had brought with them from 
the Crimea. A Russian donkey, whom an inordinate zeal for gunnery, a 
truant disposition, or the pursuit of thisties under difficulties, bad lured 
into one of the redoubts of Inkermann, where he was captured by our 
soldiers, was an object of particular attention. Around his neck was 
knotted a costly eabretash and thus accoutred, his appearance evoked 
cordial acclamations ; but it is due to him to say that he bore his honours 
meekly, and that there was nothing in his demeanour to warrant the sup- 
position that he was the first animal of his species who had worn such an 
Ornament. Among the pets of the Artillery there is also acamel. After 
having for about half-an-hour exbibited the most admirable tactics, the 
squadron halted, and forming into a line, took off their hate and raised 
three cheers for the Queen. They then dismounted, and ranged in front 
of their guns, when the royal party advanced, some on horseback and 
others on foot, aud inspected anew the centre squadron. The Queen then 
retired. A splendid déjefoner was prepared at the commandant’s house, 
where the Queen remained for about a quarter of an hour, keeping the 
crowd in doubt and expectation whether she would return or not. Pre- 
cisely at one, the royal party fioally left, a salute of 21 guns announcing 
their departure, as it had done their entrance. 





Lawyers In Consvtar Courts,—There has been an official announce- 
ment that barristers are permitted to appear ia Consular Courts, sent to 
Sir Jobn Bowring by Earl Clarendon, which his Excellency bas not 
thought fit to publish. This right has been twice asserted by the Chief 
Justice permittiog barristers who had been excluded from the Canton 
Consular Court to attend—a direct and official announcement of the right 
was, however, obtained frem Lord Clarendon by the exertions of Mr. 
Bridges. This right of appearing by counsel has not met the approval 
of some of the inbabitants under the jurisdiction of the Consular Courts, 
but singularly enough they all come to the conclusion that if lawyers 
are to appear before the Consul, the Consul ought to be a lawyer also. 
Without asserting that the Consul should be a lawyer, we may say he 
would not be the worse for knowing something of the rudiments of law. 
Now, the whole question of the admission of barristers or attorneys in 
Consular Courts arose from two most egregious blunders, committed by 
two vi our most talented Consuls at Canton. If our most able Consuls | 
could co err, what might we not expect from the rest, and the extraordi- 
nary set of successors with which we are threatened ? 

Singular enough, the first employment our bar has bad in Canton bas 
been at the American Consulate, the American Coneul having permitted 
two barristers to appear in the case of Russell, Sturgis & Co. and Nye 
Brothers & Co. This is mentioned as a singular instance of liberality, 
and so it is. It is also stated that it is the first time an English crown 
lawyer has been permitted to appear in an American court of justice 
since the Declaration of Independence, in 1776. Mr. Anstey is only an 
Boglish crown lawyer within the bounds of the colony of Hong Kong, 
and we question very much if he is even entitled to wear a silk gown out 
of the colony ; he appeared, therefore, as a simple barrister in the Ame- 
rican Consular Court, and permission to Eaglish lawyers to practise in 
American courts of jastice is a new thing. Mr. G. Cooper Turner, the 
solicitor with Mr. Anstey, was on the rolls of the court in California.— 
Overland Register, May 10. 
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Notice. TO SussoRIBeRS aT A Distance.—Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate ought not to exceed fifteen cents for one Ea- 
graving, and six cents for every additional one. That sum: remitted to this 
Office, will ensure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 





To ovr SusscripeRs IN MonTREAL.—-Messrs. Hill & Martin, Booksellers, 
Montreal, will act henceforth as the authorized agents for the Albion, as the 
successors of Mr. J. Armour. : 





_ Norice.--Mr. W. Imlach is now at Niagara Falls, and is about to proceed 
into Canada, on a canvassing tour for this paper. He carries complete sets of 
the Albion engravings with him, and during his stay at the Falls may be seen 
a the International Hotel or at the Clifton House. 
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A Week in England. 

Again, in the early part of this present week, did the Canadian line of 
steamers supply this continent with news; the budget is completed to 
the 19th ult., by the arrival of the 4rabia at Boston. The papers are 
not devoid of interest ; and a few of the cecurrences are worth at least a 
word of comment. 

The long debates that bave taken place in Parliament on the state of 
Jialy were anticipated by us in our last iesue. We do not mean simply 
announced as a treat in store—the subject had long been set down on the 
Order-Book of either House. We mean that the sum and substance of 
the discussions were contained in two or three lines pointing out the con- 
dition of Italy itself, and of the European powers that are deliberating 
over that condition. Not from Lord Lyndhurst, or Lord John Russell, or 
the Premier, or the Foreign Secretary were any new facts gathered. The 
‘wo latter sketched out no definite policy, though both still hover aboat in- 
terference, as though they thought it might be made a convenient ministe- 
rial stalking-horze. The whole matter is examined in another column, and 
a8 We have not room for a report of the proceedings, our own remarks shall 
be very brief. What strikes ug, then, in Lord Lyndhurst, is the zeal and 
eloquence with which, in these his latterdays, he comes forth as the cham- 
Pion of Freedom. There may be nothing practical in his suggestions or 
pertinent in bis enquiries ; but it is impossible not to wonder and admire 
that the closing efforts of his long life are so greatly at variance with his 
general political affinities. He offers in this a fine spectacle, for we be- 
lieve his impulses to be frank and generous.—Respecting Lord John 
Russell, we incline to be more suspicious. His sympathies, when obtru- 





ded before the country, have come to look like bids for party influence.— 


As for our actual Cabivet Ministers, if any thing can be gathered from their 
vague speeches, it is that they consented to throw the Italian question into 
the arena of the Paris Conferencer, in the hope that impending revolution- 


| ary dangers might be warded off, by such a relaxation as they should coun- 


eel, of the oppresrive system that obtains in Italy. Beyond all doubt the 
feelings of Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon revolt at Austrian and 
Papal and Neapolitan bratalities. This is, as men; as politicians, they 
are infinitely more shocked at the hazard of insurrectionary movements. 
Lord Clarendon indeed deprecates these with great unction, whilst either 
the indignant promptings of bis humanity, or bis desire to etand well with 
the Liberal party, induve him to drop hiats that might almost seem an 
encouragement to rebellion. The Italians however, who have the oppor- 
tunity to learn, and the intelligence to comprehend the intricacies of our 


| governmental workings, will profit by their experience of 1848, and will 


bot a second time be left in the lurch by Lord Palmerston. It is only 
through Sardinia, we are certain, that Eogland can or will aid in break- | 
ing up the deepptiem of the Italian Peninsula. If Austria and Sardinia | 
go to war—which is far from improbable—we may be drawa into close | 
alliance with the latter; and to this effect our Premier let fall a few | 
words.—There remains only Mr. Disraeli to notice ; and he gave anotber | 
proof of the ease with which topics can be broached in Opposition, that | 
are too delicate for the Treasury Bench. He talked as coolly ot the 
chance of Louis Napoleon being upset, as if his own quondam colleague 
Lord Malmesbury had not been the Emperor’s most devoted partisan.— 
The truth is, that all this Parliamentary speech-making about Italy is 
eminently absurd and useless. It embarrasses the action of our own go- 
vernment; misleads foreign governments; and gives us generally the 
reputation of being inveterate busy-bodies. Nevertheless, we may be 
too bold in thus ungraciously dismissing what the newspapers tell us was 
“ a very important debate.” 

The expected retirement of Lord Hardinge from the command of the 
Army has been hastened by the accident that lately befell him at the 
Aldershott Camp. His broken health rendered bis resignation a matter 
of course, etpecially as bis successor was waiting to step into his shoes. 
The late arrival brings tidings that the Duke of Cambridge—promoted 
to the rank of General—has assumed the place at the Horse Guards, so 
long occupied by his uncle, the late Duke of York, who, whatever his 
errors or short-comings, was emphatically the soldier's friend. The ap- 
pointment is a popular ene. The Duke of Cambridge is not a mere titu- 
lar officer. He has from early life devoted himself sedulously to his cho- 
sen profession ; in ite routine he has acquired experience, and in cam- 
paigning, as we all know, he has worthily borne his part. In these hal- 
cyon days of universal loyalty, no jealousy is or can be felt of his near 
relationship to the Sovereign ; and we arehappy to agree with those who 
predict for him—all the more on account of that very relationship—an 
independent exercise of the vast patronage that accrues to him. Desi- 
rous to vary as much as possible the reading matter that fills our pages, 
we omit the General Orders in which the one Commander-in-Chief takes 
leave of the Army, and the other inducts himself. It is natural that in 
either there should be a graceful allusion to the “ great Duke” who pre- | 
ceded them both, and to the recent deeds of our Army in the Crimea ; bat 
our readers have long since discovered that we do not set much value | 
upon documents of thissort. When, in the course of Nature, biographi- 
cal pens are called upon to trace the career of Viscount Hardinoge, they 
will probably be found to speak of him with more satisfaction as the inti- | 
mate friend and fellow-soldier of Wellington, and as the victor of Sobraon 
and Ferozeehah, than as the head of her Majesty’s land forces. The camp 
and the battle-field were the elements in which he shone. At the Horse 
Guards he was thought to have sometimes sunk the soldier in the court- 
ier, though he undoubtedly deserved credit for somc improvements in the 
material and organization of the Army.—The Dake of Cambridge retains 
Moejor-General Yorke as his Military Secretary. 

The return of the Guards to London, and her Majesty’s frequent par- 
ticipation of late in military spectacles, have by no means worn out the 
public inclination at the moment to pay the highest honours to the gal- 
lant fellows returning from service. On another page will be found ac- 
counts of two more Royal visits—one to Woolwich, and the other to 
Aldershott. To the latter, it seems, that both Houses of Parliament were 
officially invited; and some complaints are uttered, both within and 
without their august precincts, against this growing innovation. Punch 
will probably give the coup de gracc to it, when he portrays our illus- 
trious law-makers caracolling towards the camp in all the splendour of a 
train of omnibusses. This might suit a batch of Aldermen; but, apart 
from the ridiculous point of view, it does not conform with political pro- 
priety that the Executive should thus lay the Legislature under obliga- 
tions.—No further symptoms of insubordination have been manifested by 
the Militia at Nenagh. Seventy of the mutineers are under arrest, and 
will be tried by Court-Martial. An impression prevails that the authori- 
ties treated the men who were about to be disbanded unwisely, though 
not unjustly.—The Crimean Commission Report is promised speedily ; 
but it would not surprise us, if it were with-held until after the proroga- 
tion of Parliament. 

Sir Charles Wood, the First Lord of the Admiralty, is highly compli- 
mented on a proposal that he has made for securing an efficient body of 
seamen, now that the paying-off of many ships of war follows in due 
course upon the renewal of peace. It is not easy to man a fleet upon an 
emergency, either fally or with the right sort of stuff. Sir Charles’s plan 
—which will be adopted—transfers the Coast Guard from the Custom 
House department to the Admiralty ; and raises its strength from five to 
ten thousand men. American readers should understand that the Coast 
Guard are the conservators of the Revenue as against emugglers, though 
officered from the Royal Navy. 

Time was—and not very long since—when it was generally held that 
Viscount Palmerston, though forced by circumstances to the head of her 
Majesty’s administration, was not personally in good odour at Court. 
Whether that opinion were true or false, the reverse is now apparent. 
His Lordship is invested with the Blue Ribbon of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, an unwonted honour for a Member of the Lower House. It may be 
presumed that having brought one war to a close, and averted suodry 
chances of another, he has made the amende for rumoured differences of 
opinion or occasional outbreaks of petulance. Oa Earl Fortescue, kaowa 
of yore as Viecount Ebrington, her Majesty has bestowed the other vacant 
Garter. 

Beaten by the capitalists upon a clause in the Partnership Amendment 
Act, the Government has withdrawn that measure for the present session ; 
so that Mr. Lowe does not commence brilliantly his career as an office- 
bearer. So also is the Bill withdrawn, under which great changes were 
contemplated in matrimonial and divorce proceedings. We repeat once 
more that the Cabinet is very weak in Parliament, until its continuance 
in power is tested. It survives, but can scarcely be said to rule. 

Two Irish rows are reported—one in the streets, aud one in the House 
of Commons—but we cannot find room for the particulars. The latter 
arose from a charge against the Irish law officers of the Crown in respect 
to Mr. James Sadlier, M.P., who is implicated in the frauds of his late 
brother, and has suddenly disappeared. He will probab!y “turn up” 
here some day, supplying a violent anti-British paper with exclusive 
scandal and the choicest arcana of high life. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland exonerated himself from the charge of wilfulness or connivanoe 








laid at his door, and meantime the House of Commons, jealous of its ho- 
nour, took steps to declare Mr. Sadleir’s seat forfeited. The street affair 
'was a Twelfth of July fight between Orangemen and Ribbonmen, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. No lives were lost, but the affray threatened se- 
' rious consequences, 
The evacuation of the Crimea was completed on the 9th alt.; but we 
, must for to-day content ourselves with puttiog the fact on record. 

The London Times of the 14th ult., gives in fall the Farewell Address 
to Mr. Barclay from British and other residents of New York, to which 
we adverted when it was on the tapis. Weshould have copied it then, 

, but for the lapse of time in forwarding it. To those who have the plea- 
| Sure of that gentleman’s acquaintance, any such testimonial of esteem is 
| quite unnecessary. Still, we are glad to see it conspicuously posted in 
| the Metropolis.—We do not believe that any of the vacant Consular 
| Offices will be filled, until after the rising of Parliament. 





The Week on the Continent of Europe. 
Another insurrectionary outbreak at Madrid reminds the world how 
unsettled is the political and social condition of Spain. The origia of 
this strife and bloodshed is obscure. No one seems to know precisely 
whether its instigators be republican or re-actionary ; whether it was in 


| fact a coup d'état to be attributed to the intrigues of Queen Christina, or 


an oatbarst of indignation on the part of the people against the Court 
and the Cabinet. We only know that the sudden dissolution of the Mi- 
nistry, and the abrupt banishment of Espartero, and the nomination of 
Marshal O’Donnell to the head of a new Government, were followed, on 
the 15th ult., by a revolutionary movement, in which the populace and 
the National Guards took up arms against the troops of the line—the 
latter adhering devotedly to the cause of the Queen and her advisers. 
Fighting and skirmishing continued during thirty hours ; but ended in 
the triumph of the Royal forces, and the suppression of the riot. Many 
lives were lost. All Spain is put under martial law, Arragon and Cata- 
lonia being in a very disturbed state, if not the scenes of actual conflict. 
The tidings however are confused and contradictory. 

The Bmperor of the French is in retirement at the Baths of Plombiéres ; 
nor bas the news from that quarter any special interest at the moment. 
A military fracas at Versailles between men of the line and of the Impe- 
rial Guard is to be traced alone to jealousy on the part of the former. They 
felt hurt at the many privileges rewarded to their brethren. But good 
feeling was soon restored by the jadicious conduct of the officers; nor is 


| there any significance in the event. 


| The birth of a daughter by the Empress of Austria has given Francis 

| Joseph an opportunity for pardoning many political offenders, and for 

| advancing a step towards entire reconciliation with Hungary. He may 

| however with reason turn an anxious eye towards bis Italian posseesions.— 
King Bomba and the Pope have been strengthening each other’s absolute 
predilections, in a personal interview. 





The British Provinces. 

The New Branswick Legislature have made short work of the Liquor 
Law. They have repealed it, after a division of 38 against 2, and have 
revived the old License Law. Governor Sutton has assented officially, 
and the telegraph told us, several days ago, that the brief one-act Session 
was closed on Saturday last. Judging by the vote registered above, the 
Province bas approved Governor Sutton’s direct method of submitting a 
difficult question to the immediate judgment of the people. The prece- 
dent however may be adangerous one. To dissolve a Parliament, when- 
ever a knotty point arises, would be to plunge into inextricable difficulty, 

Canada—never without its trouble—has been latterly brooding over 
three events, its press interpreting them in the main, as the habit is of 
party-writers. In the first place, there has been a meeting at Toronto— 
and more are spoken of as forthcoming—for the purpose of urging upon 
the Governor-General the necessity of a Dissolution of Parliament. In 
the next place, the leading members of the Cabinet have been entertained 
at London, C. W. Lastly—the Orangemen of the District of Toronte 
baving, on the 12th ult., got up, and presented to Sir Edmund Head, a 
loyal and very unobjectionable Address, to which his Excellency replied 
in the vaguest atyle of non-committal—the Roman Catholics of the Dis- 
trict have felt themselves woefally insulted ; have assembled in public ; 
have denounced the Governor General’s course ; and have proceeded in 
the way of petition to ask Imperial interference on their behalf, and the re- 
call of her Majesiy’s representative! Truly aserious state of things ; but 
it may be doubted whether their immediate influence will extend beyond 
the newspapers. Probably thia great Roman Catholic grievance might 
have led to a lively debate in the House of Commons, in which all man- 

ner of old sores would have been re-opened ; but the certainty is that 
members will be grouse-sbooting or rambling on the Rhine, ere the peti- 
tion in question reach Eogland. For the present therefore we do not 
think it necessary to epeculate on the chances of a successor to Sir Ed- 
mund Head. We should much prefer to hear or read a continuance of 
the testimony that comes under our notice, to the dignified and discreet 
manner in which he fulfils his very arduous and very delicate duties. 

Neither cau we see that the Canadian Administration took out a fresh 
lease of life, or a new certificate of competence, by eating and drinking, 
the other day, with the hospitable Ministerialists of London. Nor, on the 
other hand, have the clamours for a dissolution yet reached that degree 
of intensity, whereat the gubernatorial ear is open, and a favourable re- 
sponse must be made. The Goveraor General will scarcely be obliged, 
by this pressure, to curtail the tour of observation and relaxation on which 
he has entered. 

Lieut.-Genera! Sir W. Eyre, the new Commander-ia-Chief of H. M.’s 
Forces in British North America, landed at Montreal on Monday from 
the Liverpool steamer Indian. He was accompanied by his Adjutant- 
General Lieut.-Col. Thackwell, and his Aides-de-Camp Major Routledge, 
Major Robertson, and Lieut. St. Clair. A military reception of course 
awaited him, and the local papers give him a hearty welcome. Sir Wil- 
liam distinguished himself in the Crimea, where he latterly commanded 
the Third Division. When the unsuccessful attacks on the Redan and 
Malakhoff were made on the 18th of June, last year, his success at the 
Cemetery was noted. He is also no stranger to the ecene of his future 
duties, having been a Captain in the 73rd Regiment during the troubles 
of 1837-8. During the interim, Le served in India, and also in the Caffre 
War at the Cape of Good Hope.—Major-General Home, on his way to 
England, is at the Clarendon Hotel, ia this city. 





Serious State of Affairs in California. 

The march of events is from bad to worse. The San Francisco mail of 
the 5th ult. brings word that the Vigilance Committee is almost the un- 
disputed master of the situation ; bat throws doubt upon its ulterior par- 
poses. Surmises are even thrown out, that this well-organised body is 
working towards a separation from the Union. At the instant, however, 
public attention is concentrated on a new case that these self-constituted 
‘Dictators have taken ia hand. They had issued their mandate for the 
arrest of an obnoxious individual. Ino the effort tocaptare him, their po- 
lice met with some resistance, aud one of them was dangerously stabbed 
by Judge Terry, of the Supreme Court of the State. For this offence, 
the Judge himself was arrested, and it is said he will be tried for murder. 





The fate of professed gamblers and raffans may pass unnoticed; but 
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the whole action of the Committee now assumes a very grave aspect. 
The Governor and the State autborities are conscious of their inability 
to contend against this illegal Star-Chamber. The United States autho- 
ritiee, both on the spot and at home, seem to shrink from the chances of 
a civil war. We sometimes ridicule the use of the word “ crisis” as ap- 
plied to every phase of public affairs ; but to say there Is a crisis in Cali- 
fornia just now, would scarcely be an exaggeration. The press here 
seems to be chary of its advice. 


The Quadrennial Cock-and-Bull Story. 

It is mentioned in one of the city journals that the Pennsylvanian 
has soberly stated to its readers that the British Government bas remitted 
one bundred thousand dollars to this country, to be expended on bebalf 
of Colonel Fremont, in the pending Presidential election. We do not 
mention the ramour for the purpose of contradicting or ridicaling it; it 
is too absurd and too stale to bediecuesed. We desire only to record our 
surprise that in a country, boasting of universal education and pre-emi- 
nent intelligence, such trash should find its way into print. 





The Dog Returning to his ——. 

It is impoesible not to be reminded of the forcible, if not delicate, ex- 
pression just hinted at above, by recent occurrences at Washington. 
Colonel Brooks, of S.C., when a majority of the House of Representatives 
voted his expulsion, “ kicked off the dust of his feet” against the majority, 
and “ left the Hall in indignation and disgust.” He could not rest with 
an imputation upon him that he was unworthy of a seat. Words 
could not make it more plain that, to his mind, the House was unworthy 
of him. 

What then does he do? Can he possibly re-enter such a polluted 
place? Yes, verily. He asks his constituents to re-elect bim, and they 
carry him beck by acclamation. Is Congress changed, or is the Colonel 
changed ? 


Want of Space may Sometimes be Grateful. 

We have not unfrequently occasion to regret that our columns cannot 
be lengthened at pleasure. Yet is there one consolation. We hold our- 
selves absolved from the necessity of recording the daily occurrence of 
disasters by land and water, with which the daily papers are distressingly 
engroseed. The frequency of death and deselation, through negligence 
or impradence, becomes absolutely appalling. Our contemporaries mut- 
ter threats, and proffer advice ; but we do not see the smallest indication 
of increased care, or of practical determination to punish wilfulness. 

celeron 


Music. 


Jouanna Waoner 1n ANoTHER Part.—The cast with which Lucrezia 
Borgia was produced in the early part of the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
having been weighed in the balance and found wanting, bas been almost ep- 
tirely laid aside, and now a new set of performers claim the suffrages of the 
public and the verdict of the critics. Madame Albertini was applauded by pit 
and gallery and extolled by the daily papers ; but her triumph was of short 
duration, for she seems to have disappeared from the scene altogether, and 
another duchess (Johanna Wagner) reigns in her stead. Madile. Rizzi, who 
was a decidedly pretty if not a very effective Orsini, has given up her place to 
Mdme. Amadei, who, if not pretty, is undoubtably stout, and whose effective- 
ness is very much open to question ; and Signor Carlo Braham (one of a trio 
of brothers quite sufficient to prove that genius does not necessarily descend by 
inheritance) supplants M Baucardé, the origival Gennaro, whose sweet and 
well-cultivated, though not powerful voice, was his ovly qualification for the 





Madlle. Wagner, does not improve upon further acquaintance. When we 
have admired her commanding figure and handsome, but inexpressive counten- 
ance, we have witnessed the best of her attractions. As an actress, she places 
herself in fine and well-studied attitudes ; but everything she does is calculated 
and conventional. She reveals none of those depths of passion—none of those 

taneous touches of nature which we look for in the true beroine of tragedy. 

has a voice of amazing compass, but employs it rather to astonish than to 
delight. Her upper notes cut into the brain, like vocal daggers—her lower 
notes often degenerate into an inarticulate grow], making us wish her well out 
of those lower regions ; her middle register she avoids as much as possible, be- 
cause it is comparatively feeble, and, therefore, little calculated to promote her 
great aie daphty for its ownsake. If we could hear her warble a may pas- 
Bage sweetly and unostentatiously, as a bird warbles its soft and mellow song 
on a summer morning, we might begin to believe in her as a great singer ; but 
this we have never yet heard from her, nor do we believe we ever shall. Oar 
opinion is, that she isa very tall and very handsome lady, who has studied 
“ deportment” with great success, and who has a fine voice, which she mana- 

s so as to make it yield the smallest conceivable amount of pleasure. If her 

ture performances prove us in the wropg, we shall most gladly acknowledge 
our error.— London paper, July 19. 





Brana. 


Risror: iy Comepy.—Last night, Madame Ristori amged a comic part, for 
the first time in the presence of an English audience. The play selected was 
Locandiera, a comedy by Goldoni ; in which she represents a fascinating 
and virtuous but thoroughly heartless mistress of a hotel, who, finding a pro- 
found woman-hater among her customers, coaxes him to fall in love with her, 
by all the appliances of coquetry, and then treats him with the most humiliat- 
ing indifference. If we consider the statuesque character of her tragic imper- 
sonations, the easy and natural manner in which she descends from her ideal 
pedestal appears most remarkable ; but we must still deem tragedy her forte, 
till some other part causes us to change or modify our opinion. In comedy she 
is not above the level that many living English actresses have attained ; in her 
more poetical flights she finds a rival in Mademoiseile Rachel alone.— London 
paper, July 12. 
Tue rwo Queens.—If a decision as to the respective merits of Mademoi- 
selle Rachel and Madame Ristori in representing Mary Stuart could be given 
by the unfortunate Queen herself, we have no doubt she would pronounce ia 
favour of the Italian artist. Madame Ristori makes especially prominent those 
qualities which a royal personage would be glad to avow; Mademoiselle Rachel 
exults in exhibiting those foibles which the same royal personage would be 
lad to conceal. Madame Ristori thinks more of the queen ; Mademoiselle 
hel thinks more of the woman. In the last act of Maria Stuarda, which 

is altogether made up of leave-takings and such utterances of feelings as are 
per to the moments immediately preceding execution, the difference be- 
tween the two artists is not so marked ; for whatever is done in this situation 
must be done within the limits of a distinguished manifestation of fortitude. It 
is in the third act, when Mary in the presence of Elizabeth is roused by re- 
peated taunts to exchange calm endurance for loud wrath, that the difference 
most conspicuous. Patience has a much larger share in the temperament of 
Madame Ristori’s Mary than in that of her French counterpart. The play re- 
uires that passion should at last get the better of self-control, but Madame 
ri allows the victory of the former to remain uncertain as long as she can. 

It is rather in the passages of suppression than in those of outburst that she 
shows her strep ; and the expression of her face, when on one occasion, to 
use a somewhat homely but very appropriate phrase, she “ pockets an affront,” 
is perhaps the finest touch of the whole performance. Moreover, the rebellious 
element of her nature—the element that at last defies all restraining power— 
is of the queenly sort, and consists mainly of that particular form of pride 
that may be supposed to belong to the crowned woman rather than to woman 
in general. The mental evasion by which Mary kneels ostensibly to Elizabeth, 
but really to the ay who has raised Elizabeth, is elevated to the highest de- 
gree of significance by Madame Ristori. Mademoiselle Rachel, on the other 
d, threw her whole soul into the line 


“ J’ai porte le poignard au cceur de ma rivale.”’ 


And so plainly did she show that the presence of Leicester was the chief cause 
of her triumph, that this ebullition of womanly spite remains more deeply 
impressed on those who witnessed her performance than any other passage 
in the tragedy. Madame Ristori’s Mary <ccepts with sieneune, indeed, 
the means of vengeance which chance has given her ; but her own royal 
dignity is more forcibly brought forward than any sentiment connected with 
love or vanity. 
The play, as a whole, suffers much from the absence of an efficient Elizabeth. 
Schiller has made the twe sovereigns of almost equal importance ; allowing to 
English Queen the uncontrolled reign over two acts with a fair share in 
the third, so that it is impossible to regard Marie Stuart as a one-part 
play. Maffei, who has adapted it for the Italian stage, has followed the ori- 
gina) more closely than Lebran.—/Jbid. 


The late Duke of Wellington frequently expressed a very favourable 
opinion of bis aptitude for military studies. Before joining the Crimean 
army, His Royal Highness passed some time io military service in the 
Mediterranean. He also for two years held a high position connected 

with the army ia Ireland, where his Royal Highness made many friends. 
He has travelled a good deal in Europe, and is familiar with the mili- 
tary organisation and systems of discipline of Prussia, France, and other 
States. His bravery as a soldier is undoubted. His Royal Highness is 
Grand Master and Principal Koight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Mi- 
chael and St. George, a K.G., a Knight of the Order of St. Patrick, and a 
Grand Cross of Hanover. 

His Royal Highness was created a Major-General in the army on May 
7, 1845, and Lieatenant-General in Jaume 19, 1854. He is Chief Ranger 
of St. James’s and Hyde Parks. His Royal Highness receives an annuity 
from the country of £12,000 per annum, about £800 per annum from the 
office of Chief Ranger, and his salary as Commander-in-Chief will be about 
£5,000 per annum. 


Tue Retire Bisnors.—Tbe present Bishop of London (who retires 
on the let of September next) was consecrated Bishop of Chester in 1824, 
and translated to the see of London in 1828, so that he will have enjoyed 
a tenure of 32 years of office. The Right Rev. Prelate is in bis 71st year. 
Dr. Maltby, the retiring Bishop of Durham, was first consecrated Bishop 
of Chichester in 1831, and translated in 1836. The Right Rev. Prelate 
is in the 87th year of his age. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The fine mansion and grounds of the late General B. Porter at Niagara 
Falls have come into the possession of the Mesers. Hulett. Visitors in- 
form us that great improvements are to be made by them, so as to in- 
creaze the attractions of that charming locality ——The marriage of the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia with the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Priace Regent of Baden, is looked on as settled. —— In speaking, 
last week, of Louis Napoleon’s convenient compliment to M. Ponsard, we 
made allusion to the latter’s vapid play. The printers dubbed it rapid, 
which would be a decided misnomer. --— Lord John Russell has brought 
toa conclusion Moore’s Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence. The 
London edition is in eight octavos.——The Kingston Commercial Ad- 
vertiser mentions a noble act by Lieut. Harvey, of the 9th Regiment. A 
private fell into one of the locks at Kingston Mille, where the side walls 





are twenty feet high. The officer plunged in and kept the poor fellow 


afloat uaotil assistance was procured.——The President has pardoned the 

German, Wagner, the only person convicted for enlisting, in the United 

States, for a foreign power in the Crimean war.——Some of the European 

astronomers are predicting the return, in August 1858, of the great Co- 

met of 1264 and 1556.——_The Imperial recognition, or otherwise, of the 

American Bonapartes is just now on the ¢apis in Paris. Old Jerome is 

said to be strongly opposed to it——Hamilton, Canada West, in 1848, 
numbered 9,889 inhabitants. The census of this year gives 21,856._— 

Many of the officers engaged in the late Arctic Expeditions have sub- 

scribed for a testimonial to Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty. The desiga 

consists of an octagon stand, of ebony, upon which is placed the upper 

part of the globe, with the Arctic Regions admirably eugraved thereon, 
from a drawing by Arrowsmith, showing the latest discoveries ; this is 
surrounded with picturerque forms of ice ia frosted silver, on which are 
two ships in wiuter-quarters, and Arctic animals, such as the bear, the 
walrus, and the fox. Oa one of these blocks of ice is a suitable inscrip- 
tion. Amongst the subscribers are Captains Sir James C. Ross, Kellett, 

Collinson, Sir Robt. M‘Clure, and Inglefield ; Commanders Trollope, Ca- 
tor, aud Cresswell ; Lieutenants Elliott aod Pim; Drs. Rae, M'Cormick, 
Simpson, Foster, &c.——In an action for breach of promise, tried, the 
other day, in London, the jury gave the young lady £3,000 damages.—— 

It isstated that Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., is about to marry the Lion. 
Miss Gifford, daughter of the first Baron Gifford.——The London Gazette 
contains a notice to British subjects, who have entered into engagemeats 
for employment abroad as railway labourers, miners, engineers, stokers and 
firemen, oa board steam vessels, and in other capacities, such engagements 
io general containing no provision for the maintenance of such British 
subjects, or for furnishing them with the m2ans of returning home. They 

are warned that British consuls have no power to assist them. —— 
A meeting has been held in London for promoting the observance of Sa- 
turday afternoon as a half-holiday among the working classes. Lord 
Stanley, M.P., presided.——-St. Martin, the Canadian, whose digestive 
organs are visible aud in good working order, and who has long been an 
object of interest to the Faculty in Canada and the U. S., is about to be 
carriedto England. The external opening was made by an uccidental 
gun shot wound in 1822——The late Mr. W. Chance, of Birmingham, 
left behind him property valaed at £140,000 ; the Earl of Digby, ope mil- 
lion sterling.——-A native of Africa, on seeing ice for the first time, said 
of it: ‘“ him water fast asleep.” —The Princess Mickeladse, of Kutais, has 
been sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour in the mines of Siberia, for 
having set on four men (of whom one was her lover), to murder her hus- 
band, which murder they accomplished. Her son, Prince Assion Macke- 
ladse, an accomplice in the crime, is degraded from his rank, and senten- 
ced to serve in the army as a private eoldier——-A German is said to 
bave invented an infallible way of curing baldnese. He lulls his patient 
to sleep with chloroform, then dibbles the scalp into small holes, into 
which he transplants (as we do young cabbages) the required quantity 
of hair from another head. His customers wake up with a chevelure that 
would astonish Rowland and his Balm of Colombia.——The mar- 
ried ladies of Honolulu have Jately presented a petition te the 
Legislature, praying for the suppression of theatres, and circusee, 

on the ground that they kept their husbands out all night.—— 
When the British troops evacuated Kertch, the other day, the Russian 
suldiers fraternised cordially with them.—Barrage of the Lake of Ge- 
neva is one of the proposed preventives for the tearful inundations of 
the Rhone.——Mr., Butler has introduced into the Senate of the U.S., a 
proposition to fix the salary of members of Congress at three thousand 
dollars a year.——The late Mr. G. Bankes, M.P., who filled several offices 
under successive Conservative governments, was Judge Advocate Gen’lL., 

under Lord Derby. He was a specimen of the out-and-out old-fashioned 

Tory, and would not tolerate any labourer on his estate who could read 

and write. He opposed all the commercial measures of the Jate Sir Ro- 

bert Pee) ——A committee of the House of Lords have recommended that 
all execations henceforth should take place within the jail precincts, as 
in the United States—-——Mr. Burton, the actor, met with a some- 

what serious accident at Glen Cove, last week, hy the upsetting of a 
carriage. We are exceedingly glad to hear that this unique comedian ie 
rapidly recovering from the effects——-—-The Decimal Coinage Com- 
mittee will not report during the present session of Parliament——— 
A Russian bas discovered a way of extracting oil from the yolk of eggs, 
of which be makes soap, pomatum, &c.——Five years’ exclusive privi- 
lege has been granted to Meters. Lord, Hindson & Henshaw, of Liverpool, 
to sell guano on three islands off the south coast of Arabia, recently ce- 
ded by the Imaum of Muscat.-—An explosion recently occurred at 
Cymmer coal mine, near Cardiff, and 110 men were killed.——The trial 
of William Dove, for poisoning by means of strychnine, was going on at 
York, at last date, and excited attention second only to the Palmer trial. 
——A newspaper-vender at San Francisco has petitioned Congress for 
indemnification for losses sustained by him through the neglect and bad 
management of the Post Office Department. The damages claimed, ex- 
ceed twelve thousand do)lars——The Law has ejected Miss Laura Keene 
from the Theatre that lately bore her name. The first stone of her new 
House is not, we believe, yet laid.——The Coronation of the Czar is offi- 
cially fixed tor the 3lst inst. ——General Tom Thumb has had his valuable 
box of jewels and presents stolen at Cincinnati. They were valued at 
$20,000. St. Petersburg accounts to the 4th inst., mention that Lord 
Wodehouse had the honour to be received by the Emperor in a formal 
audience, to deliver his credentials as the future ambassador frum her 
Majesty the Queen of England. At the same time, the Emperor intro- 
duced bis lordship to the Empress. Consequently, the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries are fully restored.——R, Shumann’s Can- 
tata * Paradise and the Peri,” just produced in London, was brought out 
here, in 1848.——The total loss of the Russians, from the period of the 
passage of the Pruth up to the Ist of May last, amounts, according to the 
official documents as yet known to 277,000 men, either killed{on the field 
of battle, or dead of disease. Thisretura does not comprise the losses of 
the fleet. This is estimated at 23,000 men out of the 38,400 of which the 
effective force of the Russian Black Sea fleet consisted. A railway in 
Scinde is projected——-The Chalons journals record the death ot M. 





a 


Tue New Commanper-tn-Curer.—His Royal Highness the Dake of 


Cambridge, the new Commander-io-Chief, was born at Hanover, on the 
26th March, 1819, and is consequently in his 38th year. He succeeded to 


his father’s title on the 8th of July, 1850. He early evinced a passion for 
the military service, and all the attempts that were made to divert bis 
mind to other pursuits proved fruitless. He entered the army while yet 
a boy, and, at 18 years of age, we find him a Colovel in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, a command which he holds to this day. 


Ivonnet, the peasant who won the gold ingot of 400,000 francs in the fa- 
mous lottery of the lugot d’Or, which made so much noise some time 
ago. From the manner in which he employed his money, mostly in cha- 
| ritable works, very little of it remains to his heirs. ——The Hoepodars of 
| Moldavia and Wallachia are definitely removed, and replaced by Lieut. 
, Prince Ghika qs Lieutenant of Wallachia, and the Bayard Theodore Balsh 

Licutenant of Motdavia.—The result of the second trial of Mr. Herbert, 

M.C., for shooting an Irish waiter at Washington, was acquittal. San 
' Francisco journals speak in bad terms of their representative-——Io the 
* Life of Wilberforce” is the following entry in hisdiary : ‘‘ Went to hear 








Mr. Foster. Felt mach devotion, and wondered at a man who fell asleep 
during the psalm. During the eermon went to sleep myself.”——In the 
Straits of Belle Isle, on the Ist inst., during a violent burricane, thirty- 
two vessels were wrecked, and some lives were Jost. Indeed, the entire 
coast of Labrador was visited by a storm of unexampled fary.——One of 
the Paris papers states that Béranger, the illustrious poet, has been se- 
riously ill; but adds that his bealth is re-established——We notice Mr. 
Crampton’s name among the recent guests at Lord Palmerston’s dinner- 
table.——Lord Palmerston has taken the fine mansion in Piccadilly, last 
occupied by the late Sir Richard Sutton, and formerly the town residence 
of the late Duke of Cambridge——The London Morning Herald states 
positively that before the Paris Conference, the restoration of Poland 
was proposed by Austria, and declined by England and France. We don’t 
believe it, unless some extraordinary conditions were attached.——The 
Toronto Globe says, with reference to the Brooks-Burlingame affair :  B 
the way, we do not approve of Canada being made a duelling-ground for 
the accommodation of fire-eaters from the United Statee. When Ameri- 
cans step upon our soil, they become amenable to our laws, and they 
should be made to know that murder cannot be perpetrated at Lundy’s 
Lane, with balf so muchimpunity as at Washington.””——There is some. 
uneasiness in England, touching the prospect of another Caffre war 
Troops, it is eaid, are to be seat to the Cape.——There is a fanny rumour 
current, that Couot de Moray is to arrange a divorce between Prince De- 
midoff and the Princess Mathilde, and subseqaently to espouse the fair 
lady himself. This would bring him legitimately within the circle of the 
Napoleon family.——Work has been commenced on the new Brooklyn 
Water Works, on the Reservoir grounds, near Cypress Hills plank road. 
——With reference to the re-building of Covent Garden Theatre, it ig 
said that the saving of expense in consequence of the outer walls having 
been declared safe will not be leas than £60,000. The contractors are 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson. The principal capitalists engaged in the 
undertaking are the Duke of Buccleuch and Miss Burdett Coutts. Se- 
veral noble donations have been made ia aid of the restoration and com- 
pletion of the building, and amongst them is a sum of one thousand 
pounds contributed by her Majesty.— The one hundred and fifty- 
sixth Anniversary of Yale College has just closed, with immense éc/at.—— 
It is eaid in print that Mr. Curtis, Eaglish Consul at Cologoe, who was 
condemued for circumstances conaected with recruitment for the Foreign 
Legion, has been called to other functions. Peihaps so; but we don’t 
fiad him gazetted ——The Emperor Nicholas is reported to have left a 
memoir of his reign, to be published five years hence. Doubtful.—— 
General Walker was inaugurated President of Nicaragua, on the 12th 
ult. Rivas still holds possession of the town of Leon, and many na- 
tives, considering the inauguration of General Walker an act of usurpa- 
tion, have declared against him.——Upwards of $7,500 have been col- 
lected here for the sufferers by the inundations in France.——Lord Broug- 
ham still remains at Brougham Hall, keeping little or nocompany. Hie 
lordship’s health, we are giad to say, is improved. 








Ovituary. 


At Melville Hospital, Chatham, Comm’r. T. Spark, R.N., of H. M.’s ship 
Wellestey.— Of yellow tever, off Rio, W. G. Scovell, Esq., First Lieut. of H.M.’s 
S. Express —At Fermoy, Arthur Poyntz Bridson, Esq., of the Royal Regt.— 
At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. John Singleton.—At Brighton, Colonel the Hon. 
James Knox.—The Royal Observatory at Greenwich has sustained a severe 
loss in the decease of John Henry Belville, Exq., who for the long period of 
45 years was one of its most faithful and attached officers. 





Appoiutnicuts. 


The Queen has been pleased to erect the district of Natal, in South Afriea, 
inte a separate colony, to be called ‘‘ The Colony of Natal,’’ and to appoint 
John Scott, Esq., to be Lieut.-Governor of the said nr Tae Stevens, 
Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Trebizonde, to be H. M.’s Consul at Trebi- 
zonde.—Herman Lorentz, Esq., to be H. M.’s Consul at Wiborg.—Alexander 
Fraser, Esq., now British Consular Agent at Batavia, to be H. M.’s Consul at 
Batavia.—-T. Bonhote, Beg. the same at Sourabaya.—Donald Maclaine, Esq.. 
the same at Samarang.— Edward Kenny, Esq., to be the Senior Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Province of Nova Scotia.—G. Webbe Daniell, Esq., 
to be a Member of the Council of the Island of Nevis.—J. Trounsell Gilbert, 
Esq., to be Solicitor-General for the colony of British Guiana.—H. Tudor Da- 
vies, Esq., to be Chief Magistrate for the colony of Hong Kong. 


Navy. 


THE Royat Navy 1n Commission.—The strength of the navy in com- 
mission has been reduced to 338 ships and 59,000 men, and of this foree 
33 ships and 10,000 men are ordered home to be paid off. The Mediter- 
ranean fleet now numbers, amongst the classes of which it is composed, 
only two ships of the line, and they are the flagships, namely the Royal Al- 
bert, 129, screw, and Hannibal, 91, screw. With the exception of the 
sbips scattered about on particular service, the fieet in the West Indies 
is the strogest in gunsand men. There are at the present time at or 
about the station 36 men of war, and nearly 10,000 men. Six of them 
are ships of the line, and screw block ships, viz.: Orion, 90, screw ; 
Pembroke, 60, screw ; and Cornwallis, 60, screw ; ile, 90; Powerful, 
84; and Boscawen, 70. The Vile, 90, has taken tke flag of Rear-Ad- 
miral Fanshawe, C.B., the commander-in chief, from the Boscawen, 70, 
the latter ship having been ordered home.—United Service Gazette.— 
(The Pembroke and Cornwallis have gone home. The shifting of the 
Admiral’s flag at Halifax is probable enough.) 

The Philomel, 8,Commr. Skene, has arrived at Plymouth from the 
West Coast of Africa.—Commr. Gordon, of the Hecate, has been repri- 
manded for running her ashore at Lagos, in January last. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Capts.: H. C. Yelverton to the Conqueror; H. G. Giffard to 
Brunswick.—Commr.: F. H. Stirling to Wasp.—-Lieuts.: R. P. Jenkins to 
Amethyst; A. Vaughan and H. B. Woollcombe to Wasp.—Surgeons: 8. 8. D. 
Wells to Amethyst; H. Girvan to Camilla.—Paymasters: R. Bone io Wasp; H. 
W. Y. Warrington to Amethyst. 

Roya, Marines. —Brevet.—Capt. N. Moore ret on f-p, to be Maj., rank 
hon.—Admiralty, July 10.—First Lieat. Kinsman to be Capt., v Moore, ret; 
Second Lt. Robilliard to be First Lieut. 





Army. 
The nomination of the Dake of Cambridge to the command of H. M.’s 
Forces is noticed elsewhere. 


Tue Iracian LEGION.—We have reason to believe that 1,500 or 1,800 
of the Italian Legion, now at Malta, will proceed to Buenos Ayres a8 
military settlers, the Government ofthe Argentine Republic being anx- 
ious for their services. Proposals have been made to locate them ia that 
country, and give each a habitation or farm where they can acquire in- 
dependence and plenty. There are at present about 1,500 Italians set- 
tled in the above state, all thriving and doing well, the climate and soil 
agreeing with the Italians far beyond Canada or the Cape.— United 
Service Gazette. 

The following military appointments are reported :—Lord Rokeby to 
the command and general supervision of the Guards ; Sir Colin Campbell 
to the command of the division at Dover and Shorncliffe ; Lord George 
Paget te the command of a Cavalry Brigade ; and Major-Gen. Lord West 
and Major-Gen. Spencer to the command of Infantry Brigades at Dover 
and Shorncliffe. Sir R. England to the command of the Hacampment at 
the Curragh, Kildare ; Major-Gen. Parlby to the command of a Cavalry 
Brigade ; and Major-Gen. Shirley and Storks to the command of Infantry 
Brigades at the Curragh. Major-Gen. Cochrane to the command of the 
garrison at Dublin ; Sir J. Chatterton to the command of a Cavalry Bri- 
gade ; and Major-Gen. Van Straubenzee and Cunynghame to the com, 
mand of Infantry Brigades at Dublin. Major-Gen. Mansel to comman 
the Brigade at Fermoy. Major-Gens. Lord W. Paulet and he Hon. Sir 
J. Y. Scarlett to command Cavalry Brigades, a2d Major-Gens. Cameron 
and Lawrence to command Infantry Brigades at Aldershott. 


The result of the late court-martial on Eosign Roberts at Edinburgh 
is that Ensign Roberts has been declared “fully and honourably _ 
quitted” of the charge on which he was tried, of having received i 
sult from Sir R. Clifton without taking stepsin his own vindication. | e 
sentence of the Court has been formally approved by the Quecd, — 
read on Saturday (12th ult.) to the officers of the 92d Regiment by} ng 
Satherland, the officer in command.—Sir Colin Campbell’s a tees 
Lieutenant-General has been ante-dated the 4th of June, ae william 
placing the gallant officer in his proper position as senior of #4 ; os 
Codrington, who was promoted to be Lieut:nant-General ont . able 
June.—The Government have decided upon making very one = 
additions to the cavalry barracks at Hounslow, with the view of co 
trating a large force. ~ a 

Wanr-Derartwenr, Joy 15.—Grenadier Guards; Lt and Capt and Byt-Lt 





Col Ellison to be Capt and Lt-Col, w-p, v the Hon A F Foley, prom. 
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New Books. 


Ciara. Mew York. Harpers.—‘ Clara,” a translation from the Ger- 
man, owes its existence as a book to the European popularity of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Without discussing the merits of negro slavery, 
as set forth in “ Uncle Tom,” the author of “ Clara” made up bis mind 
that there was a slave life in Europe as well as in America, aud sets him- 
self to work to prove this by his really clever novel. Hs lays bis scene 
among the lower classes of Germany ; in the green-room of its theatres, 
where the ballet girls most do congregate; in their miserable attic 
homes : in the dens of thieves and assassins ; and in the wholesale nur- 
series of children of doubtful birth. His characters belong to the lo- 
calities in which he finds them ; they are poor and wretched, and some- 
times villainous. The women are the slaves of the men; the mea are 
the slaves of their owa passions. 

There is a slight improbability in portions of the plot ; a want of mo- 
tive, so to speak, for the actions of one or two of its dramatis persone : 
for instance, those of Baron Brand, the mysterious leader of a band of 
robbers. As a mere character, the Baron is capitally drawn ; but we 
have no faith that such a man ever really existed. He reminds us of the 
melodramatic impossibilities of Eagene Sue. The author of “Clara” 
is indeed a sort of German Sue, and “ Clara” itself is a German “ Mysteries 
of Paris.’ They are purer, however, than their French originals. The 
movement of the story is complicated and brisk ; you are deeply inter- 
ested, even in its improbabilities. We should jadge it to be a fair pic- 
ture of slave-life in Europe ; at any rate, it is an absorbing one, and the 
work of a skillful hand. 


Tue Daisy Cuain; on, Asprrations. By the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redelyffe”’ New York, Appleton.—A novel in two volumes; but 
as unlike novels a Ja mode as it is possible for a novel to be. It is truly 
what its title-page imports—a family chronicle—with no tricking-up of 
fashionable or high life, no plastering of genteel vice, no anatomy of pas: 
sion, no nostrum for social evils. A country town—a Doctor of large 
practice and high-toned character—bis ten or twelve children—the school 
and the home education—the close relationship of brothers and sisters— 
the start in life—afflictione, trials, death—the work is rather made up of 
a series of sketches, than formed into a complete tale. Those who have 
no sympatby with boys and girls need not try to relish it ; nor those with 
whom the domestic circle is a bore. Truthfulness, charity in its largest 
acceptance, unselfishness, and a morality based upon religious principle, 
are inculcated througbout its pages. The multiplicity of youthful per- 
sonages is perhaps embarrassing, and the incidents are somewhat slender ; 
but charming bits of genuive pathos beguile you on from chapter to 
chapter. The “ Daisy-Chain” could only have been woven by a right- 
minded, observant, and amiable writer. The gay romance-reading world 
may be eupercilious or flippant in regard to it ; but its production will 
add to the number of those, who rank Miss Yonge very high in the class 
of useful authors. 


Western Arrica: Its History, Conpition, AND Prospects. By Rev. 
J. Leighton Wilson, New York. Harpers.—A compendious and very 
well-written account of the various native tribes and foreign settlements 
on the Western coast of Africa. Tbe author was, for eighteen years, a 
Missionary in the localities that he describes, so that he ought to speak 
with authority; and, if one may judge from his dispassionate and unpre- 
judiced manner, he may claim the reader’s confidence. He mingles con- 
siderable discretion, with the zeal that is habitual in men of his calling. 
His five hundred pages contain a large amount of curious information, 
and are studded with a profusion of wood-cuts. The originals of these 
must have decided merit. 

A New Caaprer in tue Earty Lire or Wasutneton. By J. Pick- 
ell. New York. Appleton.—A thin octavo of 180 pages, exhibiting, 
by letters and other documents, the part taken by the great Father of 
his Country in works of internal improvement, and especially as regards 
the Potomac Company, of which he was the first President. 

Joun Hawirax, GENTLEMAN, By the author of “ The Head of the 
Family.” Harper.—A very clever English story of twenty or thirty years 
ago, that will add to the high repute of the author of “ Olive,” “ The 
Ogilvies,” and the book mentioned above. We are glad to praise it in a 
single sentence. Were we to dissect and criticise all the “ good novels” 
that pass under view, we should have no space for the realities of life. 


Tue Captive Yourus or Jupan. By Rev. Erasmus W. Jones. New 
York. Derby.—An attempt to weave into a semi-fictitious tale those 
marvellous incidents, that are told with sublime simplicity in the Book 
of Daniel. Daniel, and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, Jehoiakim, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Cyrus ; the fiery furnace, and the lions’ 
den, and the dreams, and the interpretations thereof—the most august of 
themes and of personages are introduced. But Mr. Jones is not a Croly ia 
power, that heshould tread on ground so difficult ; nor has he the familia- 
rity with antique Orientalism that might have given local colouring to 
such an attempt. He has simply imagined that there was yet room for 
another handling of such fine material, and has turned off his version to 
the best of his ability. A writer, who could twist any portion of the 
original into far-fetched allusion’ to the politics of this time and country 
—as Mr. Erasmus Jones has done—could scarcely be expected to illustrate 
or amplify the Scriptures with apy extraordinary success. 

ArPLeton’s RatLway anp Steam NavicaTion Guipe. Vew York, 
-Ippleton.—A pocket-companion for all travellers, which is to be revised 
and republished monthly. It is full of rcutes and time-tables and maps 
and all sorts of usefal knowledge, and gut up with great perspicuity and 
neatness. It will find its way into many a pocket, at railway-etations 
and steam-boat wharves. 

CompLeTe History or tHe Rvusstan War. ew York. J. G. Wells: 
—A collection, in octavo form, of despatches, correspondence, and memo- 
randa, concerning the late war. The letters from the camp before Sebas- 
topol, that appeared in the Times, have been largely drawn upon ; and 
it is difficn!t to resist their fascination, though we have gone over them 
again and again. The wood-cuts—whence borrowed, we know not—are 
very numerous. For the style in which the whole is made up and got 
up, we cannot say much. ' 

History or Immigration To THE Unitep Srates, By W. J. Brom- 
well, of the Departmeut of State. New York. Redfield.—A serics of 
tabular statistics made up from official Returns, showing the course of Im- 
migration into this country during the last thirty-five years. The most 
important of the Federal and State Laws, affecting Aliens, are added ; but 
the review or “ History of Immigration” is not elaborate. It is right, 
however, to mention that the author only professes to give authentic 


data, In doing this, be has furnished good materials for the essayist and 
politician. 


Tue Lire aNp ADVENTURES oF James P, BEcKWoURTH. By T. D. 


‘ fall career, and how Lord Raglan was angered by the stoppage. The 
story of a celebrated “ Moun- | historian tells, also, how Gsaeral Canrobert wns furnished by the Em- 


Bonner. New York. Harpers.—The 
taineer, Scout, and Pioneer,” who was also at one time adopted by the 
Crow Indians, whose Chief he subsequently became. He is now verging 
On sixty years of age, and is settled as the landlord of a stopping-place 
on one of the Rocky Mountain routes to California. The writer of this 


cape professes to have taken it down from Beckwourth’s own dicta- 
ion 





| 
' 
| 
} 


; though we must nevertheless regret the autobiographical form. 








As a pictare of the hardships and risks ran by Trappers and Hunters, | all contingencies, weighed all resources, and with a searching glance dis- 


and even by travellers through the Indian Territories, Mr. Beckwourth’s 
experiences are well worth examining. The wood-cut illustrations are 
capital. 


covered all obstacles, in order to displace or overcome them : foreseeing 
alike the fortunate and disastrous chances, and developing the highest 
strategical science.” Let us nevertheless gratefully express what we owe 
to Lord Raglan for his interference to prevent so “ superb’’ a plan from 


Tue Crimean Expspirion. By the Baron de Bazancourt, London. over-raling all sober counsel. It is a great testimony to the merit of 


—The translator of this book--whose work has been done in a manner 
to which we can take no exception—alludes both in Preface and Appen- 
dix to the haste with which he was compelled to labour. The advisers 
of such haste were judicious men, for though it may seem odd that a few 
months sooner or later in the date of publication should be of any moment 
to a standard history written to order for a nation from its records, yet 
it is most certain that this History by Baron Bazancourt is a work as 
ephemeral as the most trifling novel of theseason. The Baron de Bazan- 
court was appoiated by the Emperor of the French and sent out with full 
credentials, as historian of the great events in the Crimea. He parades 
bis authority, declares that information in the camp and at the Ministry 
of War ia Paris were entirely placed at his disposal, writes his book, and 
in the acceptance of its dedication by the Emperor, finds, as he says, 
“the noblest recompense that his ambition could desire.” Happily, 
therefore, it is satisfied already. Let us hope that any ambition to con- 
tent either the statesman or the echolar in or out of France may never 
have existed, for trace of it most surely there is none. 

The merit of the book before us is as mean as its pretensions are what 
the Baron himself would term ‘“ superb.” It is in no respect whatever 
what it ought to be. In the first place, though called a History of the 
Crimean Expedition, it treats only of so much of it as concerned the 
French, and thus absolutely exclades the possibility of any comprehen- 
sive view of the whole enterprise ; while of the French share in the 
achievement it is not a History at all, but a mere narrative, designed 
(generously no doubt) to introduce applause of soldiers, and to connect 
with the whole transaction (loyally of course) Napoleon III. “ Io this 
grand question of European policy,” sams up the Baron in his closing 
sentence, “ the Emperor of the French had borne the sword of Alexan- 
der, and this sword, either for peace or for war, had weighed heavily in 
the balance of nations.” 

There is no elaborate detail of the siege operations, there is no philo- 
sophical development of any one political feature in the story. Weak 
and servile in conception, the book is, as to its execution, not a little dis- 
creditable to the Government by which it has been authorised, for it is 
written in the most vapid spasmodic style of the very worst of the French 


| that General to show that he adbered firmly to the policy of pushing for- 


| ward the direct siege, and resisted all Canrobert’s attempts dutifa Pd to 
carry out his master 8 more discursive notions. The result was that Can- 
robert, keeping in view his instructions, ceased any longer to work in 
| earnest at siege operations, and the Emperor’s counsel thus produced a 
breach between the Generals, ending in Canrobert’s retirement. “The 
arduous difficulties,” wrote that officer to bis master, “the arduous diffi- 
culties which I have experienced ia preparing the execution of the plan 
of campaign of your Majesty, now become almost impossible by the non- 
co-operation of the Chief of the English army ; the very false position to- 
wards the English in which I have been = AR by the sudden recall of 
the Kertch expedition, to which I have since discovered they attached 
great importance”——-Such were among the causes, were in fact the 
main causes, of General Canrobert’s resignation. Other points of subse- 
quent interference there undoubtedly aleo were. It is quite certain that 
the whole discussion between the French and English Generale, and 
Omar Pasha, on the parting of Turkish troops for the relief of Kars, was 
influenced greatly, and not for the best, by decrees from Paris. Of these, 
however. and of many other things, M. de Bazancourt has nothing to tell 
in his “ History.” 

The work on which we have here commented, let us say as we dismiss 
it, may be made by historians, like a bad memoir, to yield a few points 
of evidence, important as links in a chain ; but of independent merit it 
has pone. It isno history ; and, with its sentimental rhetoric, is as com- 
pletely opposite as any composition well can be to the work of such old 
ebroniclers as Comines or Froissart, whom we are told “ the author of 
this book, humble as he is, seeks to follow.”—London Examiner. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Late American History: containing a Full Account of the 
Courage, Conduct, and Success of John C. Fremont. By Emma 





novels, Thus, for example, writes the Baron about a review of French 
troops at Constantinople : 


“ These soldiers,’ writes an eye witness, ‘‘ were superb to behold, with | 
their swarthy faces, their embrowned hands, and their torn garments, soiled 
with the dust and mire of their long and rude march. The regulated splen- | 
dours of the parade give no idea of the stern and manly beauty of the soldier 
in the field.” The divison established its encampment at Daoud Pacha, and | 
their tents arose on all sides, in the valley which there descends to the sea. 

The Marshal, who might almost be said to be ubiquitous,—at Gallipoli, at | 
Varna, and at Constantinople, ‘‘ uniting,” as he himself says, “‘ the fragments | 
which came to him from all directions,”—presented the 3rd Division to the | 
Sultan on the 17th of June, the eve of its embarkation for Varna. 

An immense crowd had assembled, thronging the roads, the shore, and | 
the valley. | 

The weather was lovely. Not acloud obscured the azure vault of heaven, 
and the sun, the magnificent sun of the East, shone in full splendour. 

All the Turkish troops were under orders for this review. 

At ten o’clock the French division quits its encampment, and takes up its 

march, to assume its place upon the plateau which overlooks the valley of 
Eyoub, facing the Golden Horn, where its arrival is awaited by the Ottoman 
troops. 
The panorama is immense and superb. The view extends into the very inte- 
rior of the town, and over the banks of the Golden Horn to the Seraglio Point, 
and includes one part of the basin of Galata, with Pera, the Bosphorus, the sea 
with its Islands, Scutari and the mountains of Asia. 

The Division is ranged in three lines, terraced, as it were, one above the 
other, on the gentle slope of the bill. ‘ 

At noon, the Sultan appears, mounted upon a superb black horse, caparisoned 
with scarlet embroidered in arabesques of silver. He is followed by an immense 
cortege of Pachas and Ministers, with decorations sparkling in diamonds, and 
mounted upon horses blazing with purple and gold. 

All the staff of the French and Turkish Divisions advance to meet the Sultan, 
who takes his course towards a green pavilion, surmounted by the imperial 
glebe, which is erected some 500 yards in front of the army. 

The fields, the valley, and the shore are covered with a compact crowd ;—a 
sort of human herbage, whose heads wave and undulate beneath the glowing 
rays of the sun. 

he Sultan is soon in motion. Beside him are Marshal St. Arnaud and an 
English General. In the attendant cortége the uniforms of three armies are 
intermingled. 

The pale and impassive countenance of the Sultan, from which the impress 
of youth is already effaced, and which has caught the air of premature age 
from the sombre cares of an empire unceasingly menaced,—that countenance, 
pale, dreamy, and abstracted, aud which none of these around him had ever 
seen lightened by a smile, or animated by emotion,—appears to have received 
a sudden shock of the electricity of life, in view of this valiant and noble army, 
this living rampart, reared for the protection of Turkey. 

He sees France, France the warlike, France the protectress; and for perhaps 
the first time a smile rests upon those pale lips, and his cheeks are flushed. He 
turns frequently towards the Marshal, and addresses him. 

Prince Napoleon is on horseback at the head of his advanced-guard, 
to receive the Sultan. He takes his place, subsequently near His High- 
ness. 

The defiling of the troops presented the most magnificent spectacle that can 
be well imagined. 

The Chasseurs de Vincennes advanced on the run ;—the Zouaves, with their 
martial countenances, their strange movements, and their African costume, 
struck with amazement the Turks, who gazed in a sort of stupefaction upon 
the moving lines of green turbans. 

With this extract we might be satisfied ; indeed so much as even this 
we never should have quoted, if the book were not put forward as in 
some degree a Government publication ; as, in fact, the Emperor’s offer- 
ing to France, ia place of that frank and complete publishing of docu- 
ments which, aided by a free press, ensures for the historian of this coun- 
try that no historical event shall be passed over or misinterpreted. Is it 
possible that sucb a book, offered in such a way, can fail to make the 
educated Frenchman sbrug his shoulders ? ‘ 

Of the political sagacity of M. de Bazancourt one may jadge from two 
things as well as from two dozev. He gives the Turkish modifications 
of that Vienna note, which before the outbreak of the war the Porte 
wisely refused to sign as first presented, and says, without modification 
or subsequent remark, that to the Powers the proposed changes “ ap- 
peared puerile and, above all, purposeless!’’ M. de Bazancourt gives no 
other place to Sir Hamilton Seymour in the history of the preliminary 
negotiations than that suggeste2 in the passage next quoted. 

Engl. 1d especially. who had believed most blindly, was most profoundly 
wounded. Her government was obliged to avow that it had been deceived. 

What had become of all the assurances, so often given, so many times reite- 
rated, by the cabinet of St. Petersburg, on the subject of this mission ? 

Lord Clarendon complained bitterly of this to Sir Hamilton Seymour, the 
representative of England in Russia. 

The latter bad attributed to the Turkish Minister, and afterwards to the 
French Ambassador, the obstacles which had arisen at the commencement of 
this | aa debate ; but this time it was the English Ambassador who was ac- 
cused. 

The text slips in that last sentence imperceptibly from Sir Hamilton 
Seymour to Lord Stratford. But we cannot of course discuss at apy 
length M. de Bazancourt’s trasby production. According to his own 
bright, or say, superb, image, we must be content to sketch events upon 
the wing, as the traveller does who places landmarks in an obscure and 
devious pathway. (Vol. I,page 70.) There are all the events of the 
heroism, sickness, and death of Marshal St. Arnaud, with the Emperor's 
sympathy ; there are a number of such events as the Emperor’s speeches 
and addresses. (Thus, after recording the proclamation to the army at 
Boulogne, M. de Bazancourt says: “ For both sides this was a gigantic 
step in the region of actual realities.”) There are the events of the Cri- 
mean career of General Canrobert, and in this portion of the book there 
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Hine Arts. 


| PRINCE ALBERT AND THE MANCHESTER ART-TREASURES. 


The following letter from Prince Albert to Lord Ellesmere, who is Pre- 
sident of the contemplated Manchester Exhibition, has found its way into 
print. 


My dear Lord Ellesmere,—I was very sorry not to see you with the de- 
putation from Manchester that came to me yesterday upon the subject of 
the Exhibition of Art-Treasures which it is proposed to oper in May, 1857, 
Lord Overstone, however, as well as the other members of the deputation, 
left nothing to desire in explaining the objects which they have in view, 
I could aot fail to admire the public spirit which has prompted the peo- 
ple of Manchester to enter upoo so large and magnificent an undertaking. 

We had a good deal of discussion upon its general principles, upon the 
soundness and fitness of which much of its future success must necessarily 
depend. 

Manchester enters upon this undertaking at a certain disadvantage. It 
bas been preceded by the Exhibition of 1851, that of Dublin in 1853, and 
that of Paris during the last year. That a mere repetition of what has 
thus gone before would fail to attract sufficient notice and public sup- 
port, appears to have been felt by the committee ; and they most wisely 
gave a distinctive character to their scheme, by making it an exhibition 
of what may emphatically be called the art-treasures of this country. How 
to succeed in collecting such treasures, fondly cherished as they are by 
eee POSE, who are justly jealous of their safety, is the problem to be 
solved. 

In my opinion, the solution will be found in the satisfactory proof of 
the usefulness of the undertakiog. The mere gratification of public ca- 
riosity, and the giving an intellectual entertainment to the dense popu- 
lation of a peculiar locality, would be praiseworthy in itself, but hardly 
sufficient to convinee the owners of works of art that it is theirduty, ata 
certain risk and inconvenience, to send their choicest treasures to Man- 
chester for exhibition. 

That national usefulness might, however, be found in the educational 
direction which may be given to the whole scheme. No country invests 
a larger amount of capital in works of art of all kinds than England ; and 
in none, almost, is so little done for art education! If the collection you 
propose to form were made to illustrate the bistory of art, iu a chronolo- 
gical and systematic arrangement, it would speak powerfully to the pub- 
lic mind, and enable, in a practical way, the most uneducated eye to ga- 
ther the lessons which ages of thought and scientific research have at- 
tempted to abstract ; and would present to the world, for the first time, a 
gallery such as no other country could produce, but for which, I feel con- 
vinced, the materials exist abundantly in private hands among us. 

As far as painting is concerued, I enclose a catalogue exhibiting all 
the different schools, with the masters who illustrate them, which able 
hands have compiled for me, and which wa- communicated to the National 
Gallery Committee of 1853, and printed by them with the evidence. 

If such a catalogue, for instance, were filled up wich the specimens of 
the best paintings by the different masters enumerated in it, which exist 
in this country, I feel certain that the committee would come with very 
different powers of persuasion and a very different claim to attention to 
their owners, than when the demand for the loan of certain of their pic- 
tures was apparently dependent upoo mere accident or caprice. A per- 
son who would not otherwise be inclined to part with a picture would 
probably sbrink from refusicg it if he knew that bis doing so tended to 
mar the realisation of a great national object. 

The same principle might be adopted with regard to the other branches 
of art, extending even into the field of ppt ee rg, Bag 

Whatever may be the decision of the committee, I assure you it will 
give me the greatest pleasure to give you any feeble assistance in support 
which I may be enabled torender. And I may at the same time repeat 
to you the assurance of the Queen’s best wishes for the success of your la- 
bours. Ever yours truly, ALBERT. 

Buckingham Palace, Jaly 3, 1854. 





RICHARD DUNN; DONE UP AT LAST. 
In the London papers of the 11th ult. appeared reports of the examina- 
tion, and committal as a Lunatic, of the notorious Mr. Dunno. Here are 
the particulars. 


Bow Street.—Richard Dunn was brought before Mr. Henry, yesterday 
afternoon, upon the authority of an order previously issued by his wor- 
ship, directing an inquiry as to his state of mind. Mr. Bodkin appeared, 
on behalf of the Crown, to conduct the inquiry, which lasted several hours, 
owing to the discursive speeches, and troublesome conduct of the defend- 
ant, whose manner throughout was that of au excited madman. 

Mr. Bodkin stated that the position which the defendant now occupied 
was very different from that in which he had been placed on former occa- 
sions, at the police courts of the metropolis. It was not necessary to re- 
fer to the defendant’s continued persecution for so long a period of Miss 
Burdett Coutts, for the circumstances were sufficiently notorious. Now 
the attention of his worship would be directed to a series of letters which 
he had addressed to some Royal personages, and painful as it was to give 





is perhaps some old knowledge really made a little more distinct. 

But the grand object and purpose of the ‘compilation, displayed to the 
widest possible extent, and in the most sickening manner, is slavish 
flattery of Louis Napoleon. The Emperor believes, no doubt, in his own 
powers as a General, and therefore M. de Bazancourt desires to secure 
tor him, as far as this “history” goes, an undisputed fame as a great 
planner of campaigns, though whether the fame be of a kind desirable or 
undesirable may admit of much dispute. M. de Bazancourt explains, not 
without pride, how the Kertch expedition was stopped by the Emperor in 


peror with detailed plans of a campaign, of which he prints apart. This 
was some time since published in the papers, and received in this country 
—commented upon among others by ourselves—as proof rather of the 
Emperor’s zeal than of his discretion. M. de Bazancourt’s dutiful criti- 


publicity to the offensive terms in which those effusions were couched, it 
was still necessary to read them in justification of the present proceed- 
ings. In consequence of these letters it was judged necessary to obtain 
his worship’s order to have @ medical inquiry instituted as to the defend- 
ant’s state of mind ; and Dr. Sutherland and Dr. Lavers were now in at- 
tendance to report the result of their examination. The letters, which 
were addressed to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary, had been submitted to the Commissioners of Police, by 
whom, with the sanction of the Home Secretary, application was made 
for the present order to bring the defendant before a magistrate as a lu- 
natic atlarge. After some further observations, during which the learned 
counsel was constantly interrupted by the defendant, (who ordered the 
witnesses out of court), ‘ 
Mr. Bodkin examined the following witnesses :-— 





ciem in the other direction may be guessed, but, as it is ehort, we shall 
quote it forasample of his loyalty. “ This plan,” he remarks, “ in which 
are strikingly displayed the powers of a commanding genius, anticipated 


Major Home Purvis deposed that he is Equerry to her Royal Highness 
| the Duchess of Cambridge. He produced five letters, which had been re- 
ceived either at St. James’s Palace or Cambridge Cottage, Kew, and 
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which had been since banded to Sir Richard Mayoe. They were addressed 


Chiefly to the Princess Mary, and were signed “ Richard Dupa,”’ 
Croes-examined by the defendant.—The last dates were about the 15 
or 16th of June, There had been a great many previous letters sigae 
“BR. D.,” which bad been destroyed ; and two or three, 
Dann,” were retarned to the address given by the writer. 


th 


the witness, asking him if be could swear the letters were destroyed ; if, 
he saw them destroyed ; if he saw the letters posted that were said to 
retarned to him ; if he wasn’t ashamed of himself for epeaking from bear- | 
ing ; and, finally, as a geotleman aod a man of honoar—if be called bim- , 
elf so—whetber any lady—putting Roya! Dachesees aud Princesses out | 
of the question, for be dida’t recognize 
lady who bad been addressed in terms of affection by avyoue, 
sweep (for all men and women, being beman pong alike, were actuated 
the same feelings), would destroy any letters if sbe euteriained the 
of assisting the present conspiracy against him, or if they contained 
anything that would militate ost bim? 
ajor Parvia was not aware of any “ conspiracy,” and he should sap- 
= the best way of discouraging sach letters would be to send them 
k to the writer. ' 
At the request of Mr. Bodkin the following letter wae read by Mr. 
Burnaby, the chief clerk, the defendant himself repeatedly assisting him 


in deciphering unintelligible passages 
Victoria Coffeehouse, June 14, 1856. 


“ Princess,—If I could believe that the outrage perpetrated on my 
feelings was sanctioned by you I should never again address you, for ne- 
ver was outrage eo totally uoprovoked. I have acted entirely in obedi- 
ence to what I supposed to be your wishes, and I highly estimated your 
correct and proper feelings. I did not suppose {t possible that as a lady 
you would permit me to pour into your bosom the warm and ardent affec- 
tion which you bave taught me to entertain for you, nor did I think that, 
after having retained those letters so long, you could place them in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Police. My feetings towards you, Prin- 
cess, were principally created by the encouragement I was led to suppose 
you wisbed to give me—they began with your emiles, they may end with 
a frown, if you like to end with one. You require no protection from 
me but your own feelings. Ail the empire knows that money cannot buy 
my beart. I loved with truth and #iucerity. I acted with candour and 
honesty. You know all my cir¢umetances, and if I bave acted in any 
way distressing to you, do not blame me, bat the circamstancee. If you 
think me worthy of your esteem and fair hand, let me know. If you 
have placed my letters in unworthy hands, take them back, or have 
them restored to me, and you shall never hear from me again. Do not 
think lightly of the difficulties of my position, one lady huating me to 
@istraction because I won’t have ber, and another becauee I wish to have 
her. A Christian death were better than such a life! If you wish to 
write you can easily make your maid eaclose them to me, and I should 
be greatly gratified if I could have an explanation with a person on whom 


you 


{ 


rely. 
edt | , Ty beloved and admired Princess, yours, &., 
“ Riowarp Deny.” 


The defendant here observed, “ That letter is my answer to this 
charge. 1am content to put io that letter as my defence.”’—Otber let- 
ters were received, of a wild and offensive character, and were proved by 
Inspector Bray, of the A division, to be in defendanot’s handwriting ; but 
Mr. Henry did not consider them of sofficient importance to be attached 
to the depositions. 

Dr. John Lavers, of Great George street, Westminster, examined.— 
In pursuance of the order produced I saw defendant on Saturday last. 
I had seen Mr. Dunn before on two previous occasions, to ascertain the 
state of his mind, and had conversations with him each time. From these 
cosversations, and from what I bave seen of him to-day, I believe him to 
be insane. My first interview with him was at bis own lodgings. He 
then stated that his reason for writing letters to the Princess was that 
she had given him an uomistakeable look of recognition while riding in 

her carriage, and that the Duchess of Cambridge, who sat by ber side, 
reproved her for it. This, he said, was so obvious that it drew the atten- 
tion of a bystander, a gentleman, who spoke of it to him (Dunn) at the 
time. Afterwards, at my own house, he stated that the daugbter of a 
nobleman (whose name he mentioned) had wished him to marry her, and 
that the father, a marquis, bad offered to eettle an annuity of £300 upon 
him. He said that two young women, whom be met in Bond-street, were 
sent to look out for bin by the Princess, and that while he was convers- 
ing with “ Sarab,” the Princess’s waiting-maid, at her residence, the 
Princess herself was waiting on the stairs, and would have come down to 
him but for the servants. He said that the Queen also wasin love with 
him, and the Palace doors were thrown open to him, but he bad purposely 
avoided going that way. He said the landlady of the reading room io 
Bary-street, St. James’s, which he used, bad told him repeatedly that the 
servants of ladies of distinction had been sent to inquire after him. 
The witness was subject to a long period of “ bullying,” rather than 
orose-examination, and was asked to define “ethics,” ‘* mathematics,” to 
repeat sentiments of Locke on the Human Understandiug, io special! re- 
lation to insanity, to state what constituted a fool, and finally, with vul- 
gar effrontery, defendant desired the witness to get a looking-glass and 
eave himself the trouble of the definition. 
Dr. Alexander Jobn Sutherland, of 6 Richmond-terrace, Whitehall, de- 
posed,—I1 am a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. My practice 
has been very much directed to mental disorders and their treatment, and 
Iam physician to St. Luke’s Hoapital. In pursuance of the order pro- 
duced, I bave been to see Mr. Dann once. It was on the 5th inst. I en- 
tered into conversation with him, with a view to ascertain the state of bis 
mind, and also on the following day, when he called on me, I took the 
opportuvity of observing him with the same view. I consider he is of 
unsound mind, and that he labours under particular delusions. He stated 
to me that he had sent a letter to the Princess Mary iu consequence of 
certain facts which he relied on. He said that last June twelvemonth he 
saw one of the Royal carriages passing from Apsley-house. In it were 
the Princess Mary and the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Princess 
amiled and winked at bim. He also told me that the Duchess turned to 
the Princess and rebuked her, and that all this was noticed by a gentle- 
man who was standing near him. After that he stated to me that the 

Princess bad written to bim and had put a heart in the corner of it, with 

the name “ Mary” written on the heart. He said that a gentleman called 

upon him at his chambers in the Temple, and in the course of a conversa- 
tion said to him-—* Princesses have married commoners.” He said that 
on anotber occasion, when the Princess was riding out with some otber 
ladies, she “ put out ber cheek, as much as to say, ‘If you salute me Iam 
ready to salute you.’” He also stated that be had been to the Duchess 
of Cambridge’s, where he saw the maid-servant, and said to her—“ Sarab, 

our young lady is either flirting with me, or bumbagging me.” At this 

arab laughed, and he then asked what sort of person the Princess was, 
and she said, * Very amiable, just like ber fatber ;” upon which, be (Mr. 

Dunn) rejoined, “ Then [ will try it on.”’ He also told me that be asked 

Sarah whether any ladies ion the house wore plaid shawls? and Sarah re- 

plied tbat they did. He eaid he bad seen Miss Fraser and the Duchess’s 

maid so dressed in Bond-street, near the Clarendon Hotel, and that one of 
thfem eaid, “ How do you do?” That he interpreted this to mean that 
he was to go to the house of the Duchess, as the Princess Mary was alone, 
it being the day upen which the other members of the family dined with 
the Dake ot Cambridge. He observed that there bad been a good deal 
of whispering about the Princess Mary acd himsel! at bis lodgings. He 
farther said that on one occasion, as be was going towards St. James’s 

Palace, he was overtaken by a woman, who ran before him to the en- 

trance to the stable-yard by Sutherland-house ; that she went in, and that 

almost immediately afterwards he met the Ducbess’s carriage. 

He told me that if he were not made of cast iron he could not have 
withstood these advances, and that had they been ordinary women he 
should, after such encouragement, have walked into their houses at once. 


He said it had been intimated to him that the Duchess had objections to 


the marriage of the Princess Mary with Prince Oscar, and that he be- 


lieved that Her Majesty favoured him, an inference which he drew from 
ber manuer towards him. He said that a certain nobleman was desirous 
that he should marry his daughter, and that in consequence of bis (Mr. 
Dunn’s) refusal be bad become the object of that nobleman’s persecution 5 
that in consequence of that persecution he bad been driven out of 12 dit- 
ferent lodgings ; that he had written to Lord Palmerston to complain 
that he conld not walk the streets without being watched, and tbat if 
this annoyance were not put a stop to he would put a case of pistols in 


his pocket, and shoot the first person he met who was watching him. 


am clearly of opinion that Mr. Dunn is of unsound mind, and a proper 

to be under care and restraint. From his threatening to shoot 
any one who sbould watch him I think he is dangerous to others ; and 
from the expression in one of the letters, that “ a Christian’s death would 


be better than such a life,” { think him dangerous to himself. 


signed “ Richard vers 
by the other witnesses. De 
Here Dunn, in a wild and insolent tone, put a torrent of questions to had not, upon inquiry, ascertained bis sta’ 


be | trae that he (Dunn) called at t 
true that the Princess was on the stairs, &o 


that the whole of his assertions were true, and that he coald prove them. 
such distinctions—whether any He demanded that all the persons be had mentioned should be called to 
even a) say whether the facts were as he stated them. He asserted that he bad 
seen the Karl of Munster, who had assured bim that the lad 
with him, and required bis worsbip to adjourn the case for t 
examining that and other witnesses. 


{ 


ments above detailed were true they would be evidence of lanacy, and ekirt seem fuller. Another one bad filled her gown with coals round the 
what steps be had taken to satisfy himself that they were pot true? 


bottom for the same object ; aad, others, again, have taken the wire from 


Mr. Dana then recalled Inspecior Bray, upon whom be inflicted a simi- | round the dinner-cane, aod used it as stiffuers to their stays. Que acta- 


ements to be true? 

Mr. Bray had found that some of them were true, For instance, it was | 
he Palace and saw Sarah, but it was not | 
The defendant, in a long and rambling barangue, maintained sioutly 


was in love 
he purpose of 


Mr. Henry.—There can be nodoubt aboat the falsity of all the allega- 
tions and statements proved to have been made by you. The possible 
excuse for you is that which Dr. Sutherland gives—that you are a person 
of unsound mind, labouring under delusions. If this were not so I should 
make some very strong observations on your infamous conduct, but it is 
my clear conviction that you are not a person of sound mind, aod t)ere- 
fore I shall order you to be placed under restraint. 

Defendant.—I appeal to the gentlemen of the press to do me justice, 
which you bave not. 

The defenflant was then removed, and the formal order made out. 





Tue BATTLES OF THE Queen Bevs.—The bees, which have wandered 
from the bright furze busbes on the rocks into our study (where they will 
find no honey, unless they attack the sea anemones, and make them yield 
it), remind us that Messrs. Longmans have just issued, in a portable six 
shilling volume, the valuable work, Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 
Entomolugy, which many of our readers will have sighed for in vain, on 
account of the price, but which now may be in every one’s hands. This 
single volume contains every line of the sixth ejition, and the account 
of the origin and progress of the work which Mr. Spence wrote for the 
Life of Kirby. The type, though small, is very readable. The book 
has long passed out of all reviewers’ jurisdiction, and we content our- 
selves with announcing the new edition. 

In the Nineteenth Letter will be found all that was known on the 
combats of the Queen-bees at the time the book was written, to which we 
are now enabled to add something, from a letter by M. de Beauvoye to 
Milne Edwards in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles. Quoting 
Huber, the Introduction to Entomology saye, that whea a strange 
queen-bee attempts to enter the hive, the workers who are on the 
watch immediately seize her with their jaws by the legs or wings, and 
hem ber in go straightly with a clustered circle of guards that it is im- 
possible for her to penetrate withio. If they retain ber prisoner too long 
she dies from tbe want of food or air, but never from their stings. M. de 
Beauvoye, on the contrary, asserts that when he placed a queen in a 
hive, the first watcher seized her, plunged its sting fiercely into her body, 
and this action attracting the attention of the rest, they came in crowds, 
every one stabbing the trembling intruder, who ecarcely defended herself. 
On another occasion be placed a queen io a glass hive quite close to the 
reigning queen, who, however, affected not to be aware of the intrader’s 
presence ; her guard, not being +o lofty,seized the unhappy stranger and 
poniarded her. Why this indifference on the part of the reigning queen? 
When M. de Beauvoye placed two queens alone under a glass globe their 
first efforts were to find an issue, and, although jostling against each 
other, passed on without insult or defiance; when they again met, the 
fight began, and one speedily fell a victim. The next day he placed the 
victorious queen under the globe once more in company with thirty bees, 
to them he added another queen and her guard of thirty. But no one 
seemed disposed to ight; every one was bent on escape. After some 
time he took oat all the bees except the two queens, but they left each 
other in peace. He forced them together with a pen, and now they cross 
their antenne, like two bulls prepariog for combat. The fight is about 
to begin. No. 
herself imploringiy at the feet of the other. And the other? She quietly 


One of them lowers her forepaws, and, so to speak, places 


d lar tirade, making the inspector repeat (he substance of a variety of con- | ally took tbe tinfoil from under the buttons, and made it into a ring. 
ations in which be (Duun) bad made the eame statements as proved | You would bardly believe it, perhaps, but I have koown women scrape 
fendant also put It to the witness whether he | the walls of their cells, aud use the powder of the whitewash to whiten 


their complexion. Indeed, there is hardly any trick they would not be 
at if we did not keep a sharp eye upon them.” 

Tuas Becior TesTIMONIAL.—The subscriptions, with interest, amounted 
to £2,281 17s. 8d., of which the sum of £1,610 12s. 11d. bas been divided 
among the five uomarried sisters of the deceased, the remainder having 
been expended upon an obelisk of polished Aberdeen granite, desigued 
gratuitously by Mr. Hardwick, R.A. The site of this obelisk, obtained 
through the liberality of the commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, will, 
it is hoped, be generally approved. It is the Quay of our great Naval 
Asylum, in the Hall of which a mozument is about to be raised to the 
memory of Franklin and bis agrociates. The name of Bellot is cut in 
large letters upon the shaft of the obelisk. so as to be visible from the 
Thames, and a bronze tablet bas been affixed to the opposite side of the 
pedestal, bearing tbe following inscription, which may be read by all per- 
sons passing along the quay :— 

To the intrepid young 
BELLOT, 
of the French Navy, 
who, in “es endeavour to rescue 


LIN, 
shared the fate and the glory of that 
Illustrious Navigator 
(From his British Admirers) 
1853. 





Tus Jopes axp THe CounseL,—Io a receat libel suit that ended in 
the ~ on being mulcted £400, the following scrap of dialogue is re- 
port: ° 

A Juryman.—-‘‘ When was the apology published.” 

Mr. Serjeant Shee.—* As soon as we heard from our correspoudeat in 
the Crimea in answer to our inquiries on the subject.”’ 

By the Judge.—“ It is surely reasonable enough in this case for the de- 
fendant to withdraw a charge cf this character and to pay the costs.” 
Mr. Chambers.—“ My Lord, nothing but a leading article shall salisfy 
me. I want substantial satisfaction.” 

The Judge.— Mr. Chambers, you have your adverrary down, you 
ougbt not to jump upon bim.”’ 

Mr. Chambers.—‘* My Lord, my adversary is not down. He is a live 
lion, and will wag bis tail te morrow morning. I shall go on.’ 





ExrraorpinaRy SPeep In TRAVELLING.—Oue of the most rapid jeur- 
neys we have ever heard of on this continent, was that just performed by 
Sir George Simpson and some fellow-travellers from the Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, at the outlet of Lake Superior, to Montreal—a distance of upwards 
of eleven hundred miles—in the incredibly short epace of fifty-five hours, 
includiog stoppages and changes of conveyance. Leaviug the Sault Ste. 
Marie at 9 o’clock on the evening of Monday, the 21st, in the steamer 
Worth Star, they were landed at Detroit at 9 o’clock the next morning ; 
thence crossing to Windsor, they took the Great Western Express train 
at 10.30 A.M., and reached Hamilton at 5.30 P.M., where they embarked 
on board the magouificent steamer 4merica for Brockville, at which place 
they were landed at 3 o’clock the following (Wednesday) morning, leav- 
ing again at 12 o'clock by the Grand Truok Express train for Montreal, 
and arriving here at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, having performed this 
long journey of 1100 miles, by steamboat and railroad, at the average 
rate of 20 miles an hour, including all stoppages, with perfect ease and 
comfort, The beds, meals, and other accommodations op board the two 
steamers were perfect, while in the cars ample time was allowed for meals 
and all the comfort afforded which is compatible with that rapid mode of 
conveyance.—Montreal Herald, July 25. 





InooME-Tax.— A return, moved for by Mr. Moffat, M.P., shows that in 
the year ending the 5th of April, 1855, out of 261,662 persons charged 
with the income-tax under schedule D, 21.891 had incomes under £100 8 





licks the bead of her rival, and caresses ber tenderly, after which sbe 
places herself supplicatingly at the other’s feet, and receives the same 
testimonies of friendship. Peace is so obviously being concluded be- 
tween them that M. de Beauvoye, on warlike plans iatent, separates 
them, irritates them, and pushes them against each other. In vain. 
Night comes on, and fiads them still amicable. Tbe next day be repeats 
the experiment with the same result. But leaving them together all 
night, he finds one of them dead the next morning.—London paper— 
Critical Notices. 
Crvit List Penxsions.—The following is a list of all pensions granted 
between the 20th day of June, 1855, and the 20th day of June, 1856, and 
charged upon the Civil List (pursuant to act 1 Victoria, c. 2 :)—July 21, 
1855, Thomas Dick, D.C.L., £50, in consideration of the eminent services 
be has rendered to literature and science.—December 27, Joseph Haydn, 
£25, in consideration of his useful and valuable additions to standard 
literature.—March 4, 1856, Mrs. Pauline Da Plat (widow of the late Bri- 
gadier-General Du Plat, Royal Engiuee:s,) £100, in consideration of the 
distinguished services of ber husband, and tbe straitened circumstances 
in which she is placed by his decease. In trast to Captain C, Taylor Da 
Plat, R.A., and Mr. A. S. Green.— March 4, Peyche Rose Elizabeth Hoste 
(daughter of the late Admiral Sir William Hoste,) £50, in consideration 
of the naval services of ber father, and her own destitute and infirm con- 
dition. In trust to the Marquis Townshend and the Rev. J. W. Ayre.— 
March 4, Mrs. Fanny Drummond Lloyd (widow of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Lloyd,) £100, ia consideration of the long civil, diplomatic, and military 
services of her husband, his active exertions in the East during the pre 
sent war, up to the period when he fell a victim to disease, and the state 
of destitution in which she is placed by his decease. In trust to Mr. F. 
B. Alston and Mr. J. Laurie-—March 4, Samuel Lover, £100, in conside- 
ration of bis eminent services to literature—March 4, Francis Petit 
Smith, £200, in consideration of bis great and, for a long period, gratui- 
tous exertions connected with the introduction of the ecrew propel- 
ler into Her Majesty’s service—March 4, Jane, Emily Sarab, and 
Louisa Cathcart, the three eldest daughters of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Catbcart, pensions of £100 a-year each, in consideration of the 
distinguished services of their father, and his death on the field of battle, 
when in command of a division of Her Majesty’s forces. In trust to the 
Earl of Warwick and Lord Greenock.—March 4, Jobn D’Alton, £50, in 
consideration of bis literary merits, and his namerous contributions to 
the history, topography, and statistics of Ireland.—March 4, Mrs. Maria 
Long (widow of the late Frederick Beckford Long, Inspector-General of 
Prisons io Ireland,) an additional pension of £50 a-year, in consideration 
of the services of her husband, in consequence of whose death, from ill- 
ness contracted in the execution of his daty, she has been left, with a 
large family, in circamstances of great distress.—March 4, Catherine and 
Emily Baily, and Mrs. Mary Ward (daughters of the late Mr. Baily, of 
the War-oflice,) £50, in consideration of the long and meritorious servi- 
ces of their father, and their own destitute condition. In trust to Mr. N. 
Grant, M.D.—March 4, Thomasine Ross, £50, in consideration of ber lite- 
rary merits. In trust to Major-General Maclean and Mr. Edward De 
Grex.—March 4, Mrs. Mary Haydn (widow of the late Mr. Hayda,) £25, 
in cousideration of the numerous useful works contributed to standard 
literature by her late husband, and the destitute condition in which she 
is placed by his decease. In trust to Mr. John Barrow and Mr. Alaric 
Watts.—June 5, John O’Donovan, £50, in consideration of bis valuable 
contributions to ancient Irish history and literature.—Total, £1,200, 





year, 119,782 under £150, 41,912 under £200. 32,973 under £300, 15,140 
under £400, 7,308 under £500, 5,469 under £600, 3,152 woder £700, 2,005 
uoder £800, 1,717 under £900, 798 under £1,000, 5,324 under £2,000, 
1,557 under £3000, 819 under £4,000, 466 under £5,000, 773 under 
£10,000, 445 under £50,000, while 41 pereous rejoiced in the good fortune 
of iacomes of £50,000 and upwards. The above returo includes Great 
Britain. The total amount of property and income tax assessed in Great 
Bittain during the year in question was £13,227,252. In Ireland there 
were 17,320 persons charged under schedule D, and 4,141 uuder schedule 
E. Under the former echedule it is remarkable that there are no persons 
with incomes of £50,000 and upwards, and, on the other band, only 1,382 
persons with incomes under £100. The total amount of tax assessed in 
Treland in the year 1854-55 was £1,130,838. 





THUMBS BEFORE Knives.—There was one. agirl of some eighteen years 
of age, who might have sat for a Hebe; she came to the river-side, bear- 
ing on her head a species of tab, such as the washerwomen ia Brittany 
use for kneeling in while they wash. She stopped close to me and put 
her tub down, which was filled with enormous slices of black bread 
flanked by huge Jumps of batter. She then sat on one of the stepping- 
stones within a few feet of me. Thus far, all her motions were graceful ; 
but, alas! how small a thing destroys sentiment! Seizing one of the 
black wedges in her delicate white hand (blanched by washiog), she plaa- 
tered one side with butter, using her right thumb for the operation, and 
handed it to one of her companions. Io this manner she dealt with all 
the slices, distributing them to the womeu around her, who seemed to 
relish them not the less for the absence of a kaife—Weld’s Vacation im 
Brittany. 


D1scriMINaTION.— It is said that the feelings of the Orleans family to- 
ward the proposed act of restitution range from indignant repudiation 
down to thankful acceptance, according as members are interested in, or 
enriched by it. The Dakes de Nemours, d’Aumale, aud Montpensier, 
and the Prince de Joinville, who have no interest whatever in it, protest 
vehemently against it. The Duchess of Saxe Coburg, the only daughter 
of Louis Philippe, does not go qaite so far ; she does not refuse what is 
offered, but asks for all that has been taken from her, as a more satisfac 
tory mode of settlement of ber claim ; but the Duke de Brabant, aod the 
other children of King Leopold, stand upon no scruples, and seem onl 
too glad to pocket what they can get, while it is to be kad; viewing ha 
a loaf in its old fashioned light. 





Water SavaGe Lanpor DescriBED BY AN AMERICAN.—On the 13th 
of May I dined with Mr. Landor. I found him noble and courteous, liv- 
ing in a cloud of pictures, at his Villa Gherardesca, a fine house, com- 
manding a beautiful landscape. I bad inferred from his books, or magni- 
fied from some anecdotes, an impression of Achillean wrath —an untama- 
ble petulance. I donot know whether the imputation were just or not; 
but certainly on this May-day his courtesy veiled that haughty mind, aud 
be was the most patient and gentle of hosts. He praised the beautiful 
cyclamen which grows all about Florence; he admired Washington; 
talked of Wordsworth, Byron, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher. Io 
art, he loves the Greeks, and in eculpture them only. He prefers the 
Venus to everything else, and after that, the head of Alexander ia the 
gallery here. He prefers Jobn of Bologua to Michael Angelo ; ia paixt- 
ing, Raffaelle ; and shares the growing taste for Perugino and the eany 
musters. The Greek histories he thought the only good ; and after them, 








Tue Rvuiixe Passion.—The account of the female convict-prison at 
Brixton, in Part IV. of Mayhew’s Great World of London, is particu- 
larly good, and exhibits the peculiarities of the sex in a way that some- 
times provokes a smile—-to be followed soon, however, by atear, The 
fondoess of the wretched women for the becoming in dress, appears to be 
carefally fostered by the taste of those who hold them in thrall. “ Their 
dress consisted of a loose, dark, claret-brown robe or gown, with a blue 
cbeck-apron and neckerchief, while the cap they wore was a small, close, 
white muslia one, made after the fashion of a French bonne’s. The co- 
lour of the gown was at once rich and artistically appropriate, and gave 
great value to the tints of the apron, and even the whiteness of the cap 


I| the first or second class of convicis.’’ One of the female keepers consi- 








This gentieman was subjected to a similar cross-examination to that 
undergone by Dr. Luvers, being asked over again whether if the state- 








itself. On their arms the prisouers carried some bright brass figures, re- 
presenting their register number ; while some bore, above these, badges 
in black and white, inscribed one or two, according as they belonged to 


dered the vanity of some of these women “ curious ;”’ but we see nothing 
curious in the matter, except the expedients they fall upon for indulging 
it. “ Thoee straw bonuets,”’ said the keeper, “ none of them can bear, 
aud it is as much as ever We can do to make them pat them on when 
they are goiug to eec the doctor. They think they look mucb better in 
their caps. Oxce woman, I give you my word, took the ropes off her ham- 
mock, and pus them round the bottom of ber dress, so as to make the 


Voltaire’s. He pestered me with Southey. But wio is Southey ? 

He glorified Lord Chesterfield more than was necessary, and underva- 
lued Burke, and undervalued Socrates ; designated as three of the great 
est of men, Washington, Phocion, and Timoleon ; much as our pomolo 
gists, in their lists, select the three or the six best pears “for a small 
orchard ;” and did not even omit to remark the similar termiuation of 
their names. 

Mr. Landor carries to ita height the love of freak which the Eugtish 
delight to indulge, as if to signalize their commanding freedom. He has 
a wonderful brain, despotic, violent, and inexhaustible, meant for a sol- 
dier, by what chance converted to letters, in which there is not a style 
nor a tint not known to him, yet with an Eaglish appetite for action and 
heroes. He is strangely undervalued in England ; usually ignored ; 4 
sometimes eavagely attacked in the reviews. Thecriticism may be right 
or wrong, and is quickly forgotten ; but year after year the scholar must 
still go back to Landor for a multitude of elegant sentencee—for wisdom, 
wit, and indignation that are unforgetable-—Emerson’s “ Eng 
Traits.” 

Dangerous Uss ov Srrycuxine.—The salmon fishers ia the employ- 
ment of Mr. William L. Taylor, bank agent here, bave it in conto 
tion to adopt the following novel method of destroying the seals, — 
are exceedingly numerous about the salmon nets at Gollachy and Buckie, 
and doing immense damage to the fishings in that quarter this season. 














1856. 


Strycbhnine, made up in she form of pills, is to be the agent employed ip 
their destruction, and ® young grilee the medium through which the 
“ Palmerian”? medicine is to be administered. The grilee, immediately 
afier being captured, will be opened, and the pill being inserted, it will 
then be pveatly sewed up, and attached to the net in such a manner as to 
have the appearance of being alive in the act of ewimming, and thus at- 
tract the notice of the seale. It may be well, however, in the event of 
any of the grilses so prepared becoming detached from the vets, and cast 
ashore, to warn parties who may bappea to find them not to use them, 
but to destroy them at once. They will be easily detected, as the sewing 
up, alter inserting the strychnine, will be quite visible. The plan is to be 
put into operation on and after Wednesday first.— Banffshire Journal. 


- Seuenpip Svocess ov an AvxrLury Proretten.—The Royal Charter 
arrived in Hobson’s Bay on Wednesday, the 16th inst., having sailed 
from Plymouth on the 17th of February, having thus made the voyage in 
59 days, being the shortest paseage yet made. 

The principle upon which the Royaé Charter is built and equipped 
seems to me to be that which is most likely to reduce the voyage from 
England to Australia to as ncar an approach to a certainty as is poesible. 
She is, in the first place, a fully rigged clipper ship, capable of the greatest 
speed which bas yet been attained by clippers of the first class and best 
construction. She ia built of iroa, and of 3000 tons burden. Her greatest 
Gay’s ron under canvas was 352 miles, being an average of 14 2 Srds knots 
per hour. The best ran of the Lightning on her first voyage 336 miles, 
or 14 knots per bour. The Lightning aleo ran 2086 nautical miles io 
seven daye, or nearly 300 miles a day. 

During the voyage of the Royal Charter steam was resorted to on 14 
days. Her best day’s run under steam was 252 miles, with a consump- 
tion of only 104 tons of coal ; her worst day’s run under steam was 166 
miles, with a consumption of 14 tons and 8 cwt. of coal. Her total con- 
1 in of coals was only 193 tons 17 ewt. The pressure of steam was 

Thus her remarkable voyage was made principally by means of ber 
extraordinary sa‘ling powers, and her screw propeller was emphatically 
auziliary, 

Her engines ure only 200-horse power, and, with all the fuel that she 
can possibly require, occupy but a moderate proportion of her tonnage, 
thus leaving ample space for cargo as well as passengers. Contrast this 
with the Great Britain, the first great experiment of the same enterpris- 
ing firm. She was under-rigged as a sailing veesel, and her ecrew, whio’ 
could not be ansbipped, was always ia requisition. Her consumption of 
coal was from 35 (0 50 tons per diem. She consumed about 1.200 tons 
from Melbourne to the Cape, and must have consumed about 2,500 on the 
homeward voyage. She bad to seek for and take in coal at Algoa Bay, 
at Simon’s Bay, at St. Michael’s (Azores), and at Vigo Bay in Spain. 
Large as she was, she had little room for cargo, ond although ebe had 
plenty of passengers her voyages must have entailed loss on the owners. 
Letter from Melbourne, Australia, April 24. 














How to Curs Corxs.—Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, says: 
“Never let anything harder than your finger nail touch acorn. The 
woret kinds are controllable as follows: Soak the feet in quite warm wa- 
ter for half an hour before going to bed ; then rub on the corn with your 
finger, for several minutes, some common sweet oil. Do this every 
night ; and every morning repeat this rubbing in of oi! with the finger. 
Bind on the toe during the day two or three thicknesses of buckskin, with 
a hole in the centre to receive the corn. In less than a week, in ordinary 
om," the corn does not fall owt, you can pinch it out with your finger 

ail. 

ENGLISH AND Frexcu Riries.—A shooting match recently came off 
near Parie, between Capt. Wellington Guernsey, lately returned from 
Turkey, and Lieut. Arnaud, for a purse of five hundred franes, to be de- 
cided by the shooting of twenty-five pigeons, with single bullets, at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty yards. Lieut. Arnaud used one of Minie’s 
improved rifles and killing eighteen birds out of the twenty five ; Captain 

ernsey used one of the English military rifles, which are now used in 
} ml nee pre a y, and killed twenty-four out of twenty-five, only missing 
ast shot. 


eee 
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FOR SALE. ‘ 
Park Lot No. 4%, adjoining the Flourishing Town of Perth, 
THE CAPITAL OF THE COUNTY OF LANARK, UPPER CANADA. 
This Property, the residence of Anthony Leslie, Eq, consists cf 
TWENTY-FIVE ACRES OF RICH LAND, 
In the highest st te of Cultivation, well fenced ard planted with Ornamental Trees 
The Cottage and Out-Bul' dings 
3 - in good order, and it 's in every respect, such a situation as would please @ gevtieman 
n want of a genteel and bap operty. 3 
the owner has spared no expense, Gabe 4 fost pp years, to bring it to its preset high 
state of comfort and beauty. and will be ready to treat wich persocs in want of such & place, on 
the most Liberal te:ms. For turther pactioulare inquire by letter, post paid, of tie proprietor 
at Perth. 
The above mentioned property is bounded on the East by the continuation of Whieen Street, 
the prine!pal eutr ‘nce .o the T. wn—on the South by Leslie Street—on the West by the river 


T ‘ oe by the pr ot the Hon. R. Ma- 
wee vry handsome piece of water)—and on the North by the p PT THOM Y LESLiR. 





THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 





Flower Piower 
Farms PIEZSSE & LUBIN.,. | — 
Niee, | PERFUMERY FACTORS, Mitcbam, 
Italy. Surrey 
Distillers of the Odour of Plante, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Powders, Odorows Vinegars, Hiales and P. tumas, © eti Perfumed Soaps, 


Sachets, &c., &c. 
GEO. E. INGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(By Appointment, } 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


Have receive, per steamship A/riea, a specimen case of these choice und elegant Pertumes, 
Among them wiil pe found 


Prangiparnoian Eternai Perfume from the Holy City, 
Sardiah Nosegsy, Australiana Watile, 
Royal Osborse, Moss Rose, ° 
Florence Night ngale, Hangary Water. 
Nosegay, 


And a variety of others equally recherché. 
Pi#SSE & LUBIN, London. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OV PINE AND WASSAU STREETS, NEW FORK, 
Issue Cireuiar Letters of Credit for Travellers, availabls in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 

ALSO 


le Cr KUROPE, &c.. on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & 00., of London ; and 
merce INDIA. HINA, &c., on GEO. PEABOWY & UU.,, or on the ORIENYAL 
BANK OURPORATION, of Londoo, having 
BRANGHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shanghai, Oalcntta. Singapore. 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 
Credits fur Australia on the Bank of New Svath Wales of London. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 


MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE,... 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH... .....-0000- 


VI@TORIA BRANCHES 











HOTEL 8ST. GERM ° 
FIFTH AVES UR, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY 


HE above beanti’ul and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It 

T ane of the most delightful situat‘ons in the city, et ibe intersection of Broadway and ybh 
avennr, Le seennd +t eet and Madison Fqnare. 

‘The hove wiil be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’F ote Restaur- 
ant, aud Coulee i nary, &c., atrached. The rooms will be let single or en ewite, wi bh or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as & permanent residence it 
Will ve four d one of the most delightfa). Its situation ie seach that all the principal ferries and 
ralircad depots can be reveved by omnibusses passing at all times. As # residence in tho sum- 
mer it ie unequalled. 
a*snres bis friends and the publie that no exertion on bis part will be want- 
ing to render his guests com{crtable. The hotel bas #11 the modern improvements, and is far 
uished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and laxury ot its ag 
FRANvIS RIDER, Propricor. 


IMPROVED SHIDLITZ POWDERS. 
PREPARED BY 
G. &. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Successors to T. T. Green, 
399 BROADWAY, COR. WALKER #T., NEW YORK. 
N the preparation of these Seidlitz Powders. been taken to ve each che- 
mica] entering into tbe fon of this Sie nh ny tow Bees of the water BS grit 
thus rendering them decidedly more eficacious and Tasteless. Being enclosed in TIN FOTL, 
they wil semale edie by Lape weal eer ing the longest sea voy#ge or lend Jonrnsy. 
ing more palateah'e than any other yet introdneed t 5 
bg: SOLD IN BOXES AT FIVTY CENTS LOH ee 


MANZANILLA. 


THs WINE IS OF A DELICATE STRAW COLOUR, AND EXTREMELY WAHOLE- 
some ; it strengt the stomuob, without heating or ivebriating like ordinary 5 

is universally drunk by the natives of Jerez, who prever it on account of it being much 

and so eminent'y free from acidi y. All classes are passionately fond of it, since rhe absence of 

alcobo! enables them to drink more of it than stronger beverages, waile its dry quality acts asa 








tanic. 

Alt h ‘be origin of the name is dispnted there is little doubt that its real etomlogy is te 
be found in its striking resemblunce to the bitter flavour of the camomile (maneunéila) whieh 
are osed by our doctors to make a medical :ea, and those of Spain for fumentation. I its ento- 
gistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygiran qualhies, none, say 
they, who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout ; and as a standard dinner wine, 
it ie pronounced by ermpe'ent judges eqaal to any imported 

Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
T= only Salamander Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Bargler Proof Lock. Ai Safes made by as 
Warranted Free from Dampness. g 
Bomen.—-Gine C. Herrivg ne longer makes or sells \his celebraed Fire Proof Sate, hig Meonse 
Depots hag Ss 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, ae Th. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., Patent and Manuf, 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of a!) Natiens. 
9 (nine) Si! ver medals, from the American and Mechanics [nstituies. 

1 Gold medai, for 1u08, Soom the American Institate—the only gold medal ever awarded tor the 
manufactare of Fishing Reels and takle inthe U.S. The above first Class premiums have 
been awarded toJ.4 J. ©, roy, 65 Fulton St., N. ¥., for the best Fishing Hows, Reels and 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J. C. C., request the iuspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and uuequelied stoek of the above articles, many of which are rednced in prices 

Every description of Netting for sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Lancewood Poles of the best quality 

Rods, Reels, &c., made and repaired. 

A fresh supply o: Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 
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Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
GASTLEMAINE... .. ...-. 0006 000 SEW eseece 000 bUE UUs Desee Mount Al d 
BALARAT. 


BANDHURST AGENCY. ... 0... c00 cov cececees cen vee wee vee . Bendigo. 
OVENS AGENCY. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 
BRBWER & OALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks im ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND, SOOTLAND and WALES. 








~ COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCHS. 


B45 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN OANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has brauches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 
When payable witbout Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 3g per cent. 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on anylind, Ireland, Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


Bros ye } No. 29 Willism Street, New York. 











Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 3896, sy S. Luoyp. 
BLACK. 





Y 





ty. 


7 






MISE 





WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 395. 


White, Black. 
1. Ktto Q Kt4eb K toQ3 (esi). 
2 BtoQkt3. ‘ | Q pa LE ag i. 
* yf eh. ; kk takes Q. 


28 ch. | Kt takes R. 
& RtoQB6, chehkmate. 


To Corresronpexts.—We commend to your especial notice the beautiful 

and chaste problem on the diagram ; any Chess player who solves it in less 

one hour deserves much credit. Our friends, E. B. C. and W. J. A. F., 
solved it conjointly, as we have heard, in ten minutes. 


Phe long pending Match, for the Championship of the N. Y. C. C., is 
concluded, and the victor is N. Marache, Esq., who won the final game on 
Tuesday last. This was a closely contested Match ; the position of the con- 
cluding game was much in favour of Mr. Perrin, who lost it b foin into im- 
ee Fire per F. P. has challenged r.N. M. toa 

ames. atch will com on 8 c 
the New York Chess Club will be in session. ee ee 




















SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
iaiaiiai eae 12 a PLACE, NEW YORE, 
e amers and Mafling vessels througt out t 
R' Spring gan. Bammer Goods, for ORNTLEMEN'S WEAR, many whieh are the cen: 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO. 
@ENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
- LONDON. 
‘ombining the Useful with the tifal 
a@ THE GOODs yan TRIB HOUSE ARE TOO ry : 


t ; they have taken the lead of all others tor the last t 
EEOTIONS pete Sie Galak Rone en years. THE PRESENT SE- 


ae Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and te yy 
2P 





Goods can always be 
RK PLACE. 








FALL 1856. 

rn A&G. A. ARNOU, 

APERS & TAILORS, 33 BROADWAY. 

'. , 
[eyits , eaten - id a quests 1a eg Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
wa tet — wane wi'be attended work is the surest guarantee we can offer cur cusiom- 

'g purebased the iuterest cf our Uncle i 
walt cle in the business, fo 
and one Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the ities w bs hea Before Domeas 
The Goods for our Fall Stock 


{i 
Great attention to their seleciios. will te if possible richer and firerthenever. We ha 


BrOaDWay, Cor. DUANE She 
DeMeEsTIC agency, by mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 


4 gast, at 1034 o’clock, A.M. 


WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 


Heplowars OINTMENT.—The Great External Antidote.--- 
When imparities in the blood are determined to the 8 rface in the form of bleiches, pus 
tules, dry ea foliations, boils, rashes, &c.. this potert preparation ie the on y safe and radical 
remedy. Sold atthe manafaciories. No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and at No. 244 Strand, 

London, and by a)! druggists, at 26 cents, 6234 cents, and $1 per pot. 


MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School 
eee LED td and $2 Wast Fiifatn Btrese, below’ Fifth Avente, re-epens 
on THURSD .Y, September 4th. 

Mrs. M. having jast enlarged her establishment by the acquisition of a portion cf the adjoin: 
ipg house, No 34, is enabled to accommodate eight boarding pupils im addition to her furmer 
limited number. 

Mrs. M. wil be at home to receive parents and gna:d'ane who may wish to confer with her, 
on and after Feptember Igy. 








ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer ILLINOIS 
will close at this Uffice on TUESDAY, the 5th day of august, at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER Posumaster. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails tor KO ROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, per U.S. 
Steamer WASHINGTON, will close at this Uffice on SATURDAY, the &h day of Au- 
ISAAC VY. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


a _eel 


COM. PERRY'S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 
LD. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY 
ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO PHE 
Corina Sess and Japan, performed in the years 1852, 1853, end 1854. By order of the 
erpment of the United swtes, ander the command ef tom. M. ©. Perry, U. 8. N 
from the Original Notes and Jearnals of Com. Perry, at his request, and under his supervision. 


By Franos L. Hawks, D.D. One velume, Svo, with 200 Steel and Wood Engiavings, Mape, 
ac. Price $6. 





CHARTS. 
Chart showing the Track of the Flag Ship of! Map of Hakodadi Harbour. 
the Exped:tion. * Simoda Harbour. 
Map cof Great Lew Chew. ‘* JTland of Formosa. 


** Tslund of Great Lew Chew. ** Harbour of Napha. 
“ the Bouin Islands. | ” ee 4 >) aaa 
™ ay of Yedo. 


‘* Japanese Gulf Stream. 

LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Tarka Boat, Macao. 
Nawoura, Third interpreter. 
Farmyard 


Yokuhava. 
Imperial Barge, yokuhama. 


View of Fanchal, Madeira. 
Carriage on Sled, 

Funchal Catbedrs1, Madeira, 

Old Honse at Longwood, St. Helena 
The Briers of St. Helena. 

Travellers in South Africa 

C» pe of Good Hope. 

Cathedral of Port Louis. 

Cos umes, Ceylon. 





ersat Yokuhama 
Priett in Fall Dress, Simods. 
Japanese Matchlock 
Fieh Present. 


Mississi saluted by an ish friga:e in che | Wrestlers at Yokuhar 
Sean or Muiseca? We wus Dogs presented to Com. Perry. 
Malay Proas. Simoda from the Creek. 


Mosque at Singapore. 

Mosque at Sineepen. 

Barber Boy, Hong Kong. 

View of the Oid China Street Canton 
Camoens’ Cave, Macao. 

Do. Do. Rear View. 
American Consulate and Port of Shangbai 
View of Lew Chew. 

Enesmpment of Exp! ring Party, Lew Chew 
Castle of Nagagusko. 

Kung Kwa, near On Na, Lew Chew. 

Tte Lew Chew Islands. . 
Visit to Shui. Praying Wheel. 
Lew Chew Peasant. Fishing, Hekodadi 


— of —- Ving. 
reet and Entrance to Chief Tempjs, Simoda 
Valley above Simoda 
Landing Place at Simoda, 
Japanese Woman and Daugbter, Simoda. 
A Japanese Funeral at Simoda, 
Shipyard Simoda. 
Hakocadi, from tne Bay, 
Street in Hakodaai. 
Japanere Pillow. 
<6 Musical Instruments. 
Writing Iosruments, 





SUMMER STOCK.—Our Large and Elegant Steck of Summer 
CLOTHING is now resdy and on tale, «mbracing macy specialities and styles to be 
found nowhere else, fo: ming altogether the /argest Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing we 
have ever got up, at ve: y moderate bat fixed prices. D. DEVLIN & 0U., 

Nos. 258, 269 and 260 Broadway, corner of Warren Street. 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importeis ana Manufactarers, offer for sule at low cash piices 
every variety «f Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple ape | ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receip's, inkstands, Memorandum an Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
eile, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c , and all articles nueually kept by 
trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at lowrates. Cards, ulars, 
Bill Heads, &c Country Merchants are invited to call. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attenwon of tre pubbic to the new method of removing teeth and roots, witheut 

pain or danger to the nervous system, prepa’ atory to the insertion of ‘new ones,” the con- 

struetion of which embracing all ‘* real’’ improvements of \be day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
ity. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Place, near broadway. 








R4 SPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas---Or any other Fruit or 
Vegetable, may be preserved in a perfeetiy fresh ttuie by the use of SPRATI’S ratent 
SELF-SHALING CANS. Fall directions for preserving 41! k'rds of Fruits and Vegetables ac 
company the Vans. Price for Quaris $2 50 per dez.; naif.gellon, $360 —N.&. Ail orders, by 
poet or otherwise, promptly delivered free of expense, 'o any part ot the City or Brooklyn 
WELLS & PROVOST, Propriewors, No. 331 Peal street, near Franklin Square. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied and 

sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every «tyle. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 





IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No, 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for :Le seie of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeors, is offering thes at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of. He is also selling his large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forwa'd the same fee of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, a!) of which he will 
be able to fill to the letter by sy adopted the cash sysiem. race Waters Pi 
anos are known as among the very t. We are enabled to speak ofthese instruments with 
some dezree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 





PAnes Tor PALS IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
—_ a J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 








New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
DEXNIstToun, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House: 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 
We have thie day oponed a branch of our honse in London, under the firm of DENNISTOU N, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. 
We take this opportanity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISTOUN, Jan., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


PpAscH ALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 
and safe Medicine is receiving the approva) of all who have experienced its virtues. The 








| following letter from one who is well knows in theliterary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
| is one among many received : 


Britisn Consucate, NorFOLK Va., 18th February, 1856. 
My Dear Sir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 


| Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I mink it may be 
| of great service to the public to have it generally known. 


bave had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 

in many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I bave 

pe known it to fail in effecting acure. In many instances @ very few doses have produced 
result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, and from my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that all you do publish will be equally t wthfal 
and sincere with that of Yours faiibfully G. P. R. JAMES. 
To Mr, Edward 8. Morris, Fatadeptie, Pa. 
E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Poiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
J HENRY HAVILAN D, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Droggists generslly in the 

nited States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C, K. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and eat Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of p:ivate dwellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, tactories, fonnderies hotels, watering places, &c., as 
well as of towns and vii . Detaile will be farnished by applying to OC. RB. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. Y. 





D¥ELve’s BISCATINE.—The best and bealthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared enly and for sale wholesale etail 
_ bs DELLUC’ & CO., Apothecaries, 
685 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Aveune. 


Village, Lew Chew. Kago Var. 

Natural Tunnel, Port Lloyd, Bonin Island~ Sub- Prefect of Hakodadi. 
South East Bay, Peei Island. Japanese ‘‘ooper. 
Entertainment cf Regent of Lew Chew, by | Cabinet Ware. 


Com. Perry. Japanese Clock. 
Salt Fla's, Napha. Shoes Worn by Japanese. 
Bay of Yedo Biacksmica’s Bellows. 


Landing of American: at Uraga. 
Recuption of Vepuiation of Uraga. 
Prince of I¢zu. 

Delivery of the President’s Letter 
To-Ri Ga-Sa-Ki, Yedo Bay. 
American Grave yard, Simoda. 


D. A. & OO. ALSO HAVE FOR SALB. 


He GOVERNMENT EDITION OF THI3 WORK, In Qaarto. [ilustrated with a barge 
pumber of Lithographic Piaies not in the 8vo. edition. 


Shop. 
Tapanese Horces. 
Japinese Game of ( hess 
The Mississippi in # Typhoon, 
The Sihibaboos, 








“A WORK OF GREAT POWER.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
AUL FERROLL ; A Tale. By the author of ‘‘ IX, Poems by V.’’ From the Fourth Lon- 
con Edition, 12mo., cloth 1. 

* Paul Ferroll stands »imost alone as a fiction of ihe day. Poxsessing all the e’ements ofa 
striking effect, written with a power unbappily teo rarein the present jight Userature. s'nge- 
larly original in conception, managed in plot and general arran ement with an art which we 
had bexun almest to fear was lost, and admirably adapted to enchain the perusal while it satio 
fies it—'his book when once read, such a circumsiance as forgetting is hardly po:sible.””»—Na- 
tional Aizis, Worcester. 

** This tale is a nrely tnteseating Ray mn hang — rarely read a work of fiction thet equaled 
it in ibe power of f-+tc ui: g the reader’s attention, and makicg a lasting um 
mind." N. ¥. Commercial Advertieer. . & impression pon bie 

*: A work of great power, originality of style, plot and character, and of intense interest,’ — 

Atlas 


Boston » 
* The startling contrasts which are made to appear in the tale fix vividly the atten’ 
reader ; and the story is one which once read will never be forgotten "— = ~ ay 


one. SYDNEY SMITH—SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Select fr - 
ings, and Passeges of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes ands iSlogtaphical Memotr ty 
Evart A —s A Portrait on Steel afier G. Stewart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 
:2mo., cloth, : 

** Every body who reads or talks, or goes into society without reading or talking, wants to 
know something about py ty deme taal he was, what he was, what be wrote, what he said 
and how he eaid it ; and this wiedge Mr. Duyekinek has brought within the reech of any 
one who has money to buy and time to read an ordinary novel.’’—Courier and Boquirer 

** We think the editor of this volume bas nerformed a good service in gathering from Sydney 
Smith’s miscellaneous works such characteristic parteges as best illustrate the genius of the 
writer, and which, both for sentiment and style, amply merit a repeated perusal. The memoir 
prefixed to the volume is a scholar. like . showing a generous appreciation of the 

brave humourist,’ and expressed in elegent and forcible language.’’—V. ¥. Tribune. 

** By means of remarkably good and varied selections from his writings, the intertor mah is 
set forth. so that we have in this book, just what multitudes want, and will make a market for 
viz : a vivid and jast picture of Syduey Smith, with his virtues and talents, foibles and weak 
nesses, wit and wisdom.’’—Banner of the Cvose, Phila, 

UST PUBLISHED. 


CALDERON : HIS LIFR AND GENIUS, WITH SPECIMENS OF 8 ¥s. 
the Rev. R. U. Trench, B.D. 12mo., cloth. 75 cente. a 


POEMS. fy the Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D , avthor of ‘‘ The Study of Words,’ &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 12mo., cloth. $1. ~ — 


THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by the late Dr, 
Mogi (Vol. LY, of Mitcellanies). Edited &c., by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 12me., 
elo > 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. A Discourse in thres parts. By George BH. 
Calvert, author of *‘ scenes and Thoughts in Kurope.’’ 12mo., cloth. 60 cents. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 


IGHT AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 voi, 
i12mo. Many Ergraviogs. Price $1 1234. 





It is designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, end be able to continue their use, wiih the least possib’e impa'rment. down to the 
latest period of life. It is adapted to the sppreciation of ihe mother, the teacher, the guardians, 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as ihe stedent and the man cfletters. It is believed w 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relaes to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters in which evcry ¢lass of readers murt bave @ deep inieress. 


ALSO JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, Toe Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L.C. Tuthill. 2 wol., 12mo , $I. 
“Mre. T. has a fine command of both thought ard language—& rare pererption of the work 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludierons, or anything else that her sub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation "—fhe 

THE *RGOND Mas FR RIAGE; Or, a Davgbier’s Trials. A Talecf New York. By Charlie 
Bu-cett, author of ** The Convicts Child,” * Lilla Heart, &e. 1 vol., 12mo.. 15 cents. 

Mr. Barde t hclds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe hte as it is —Albany Eee 
ome Journad. 

8 


place beside the prodwetions of Mary Howittand Mrs Eedgw'cr.—W. F. 





tales make n» pretension to high merit of ewthorship. and yet they are well worthy a 
Courter & Enquirer. 
SCRIBNER’S, 27 and $79 Broadway, corner of White Street, 


Com. Perry Meeting the imperial Commission - 
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THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
VING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, g teed to give satisfacti 
The standard of their POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufacture of the kind in the world. 
For Sale by the priacipal dealers, and also at the office of tne Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
aod New Orleans, from Norfolk. Pi wishing to go South by the 
commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Sawrday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GRE AT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, incl Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage yy > $4 00. 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broad 

After landing at Norfolk these s! R as usual 


way 
proceed to Petersburg and 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 


H* 














Fare to 





BROWN, BR Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRA 8, available in any part et the world. 





ROCKAWAY, L. IL. 
T HE PAVILION AND GCOTTAGES “ONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL WAS 
opened tor the season on the 18th day of JUNE inst. 
The tiouse will be conducted in the seme liberal 


A few mall Cottages and some of the best Rooms are still at liberty, and can be seen by 
going to Rockawey, or engsged by calling at 47 CLIFF STREET ; 
ntue ORARY COTTAGE bas been e: gaged for Private and Public Club and Supper 


ooms. 

A full supply of BATHING HOUSES, and cowpetent men are provided. 

BILLIAKD ANID BOWLING SALOONS, &c. 

STAGES AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES from Jamaica meet every train of the Long 
Istand Railroad. JOHN GEO. BAINBRIDGE. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 
YE AND 'EKAR.—DR. FRANCIS SALTER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL 
lege of Surgeons, London, OUULIST and AURIST, operator on the Eye and Eur for 
Blindness, Deafness, and all detects of sight and hearing. 
Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. , 
Dr. Salter’s work on Diseases of the Kye and Ear will be publisbed in The Medical and Sur- 
gical Specialist, a specimen copy ef which will be sent to those who may desire informaticn. 
Consultation by letter with persons residing at a distance, aud patients visited, when necessa- 
y, at their homes, as heretofore. 


UNGARIAN WINES.. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 

JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bonda 14 Stock of Superior Ned 

and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 

a aap Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 ve 0 ¥ Geena oll of whieh thax warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. » La 

















Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 
ading their Celebrated BurLinGtoN Hams, Westpha- 





FINE) GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE VONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wives, ail the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including tueirown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces 
A General Assortment of Provisions incl 
Home, Beef Tongues, Xc. > 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved (dairies, All of 
which they deliver free of charge tg all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbonr- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 
TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DEISKE RS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under tne name of *‘ Saratoga’’ water and sults, under the 
name of *‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
Western States, where persons baying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘“‘Con- 
) fl water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress gown to 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine ConcRress Water. fre- 
qpently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent di fficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurabie—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGRESS WATER produc:s nei 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient we: bes it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu i)tup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded he name ot 
the opring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fuist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress t pring, in a 
series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is dowble, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in future refuse the genuine Congress WaTEX, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes beari:g our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
can rely on—ConGress Water and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
io the cork of every boitie of genuine ConGress Warten, viz: *‘ Congress Watrer—C, & W.”?— 
if without these words, it is a valnelees, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds callej Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injuriouy—anoct possessing 
even the virtues of the common Seidliiz powders of the shops. Thut it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress WaTeR artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —** (t is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article vf equsl qua- 
lity, the e‘Tects of which will be the same as the natura! water.’’ On writing u-, we will send 
you list CF yetece. sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, encloring draft fur the 


Smonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress Water only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, aud No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUFPLIED 
to subserivers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
from 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHOCR WILLMER, Agent 
07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 





CHARLE: WILLMER, 
19 south Jobn Street, Liverpooi. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 

OFFICE, 31,PINE STREET (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.’ 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 





his Company in-ures Property of all kinds against Loss and Damaye by Fire, on as favoar- 
able terms as similar Ips:itutions in this City. 
TIRECTORS. 


Joseph Walker, 


Joseph Lawrence, 
William F Mot, 


Jas. G. Garner, 


Edward Haight, 


B. M. Whitlock, 
Samuel C. Paxson, 


Robt. Lindley Murray, 


Jobn Halsey, Richd P. Bruff, Wm. Birdsall, Jr., Wm. Alien Butier, 
Edward Wood, 1. B. Wyman, Wm. H. Hussey, George H. Beyer, 
Robert L. Case, Edwd. Wiliets, D. Cromwell, Jr. E. W. Corlies, 
Wm. Dennistoun, BE. J. Donnell, Ubas. KE. Parker, 8. T. Valentine, 
Edwd. Merritt, John R, Willis, Johu D. Warren, Charles Ely, 
Henry row, Smith Lawreace, Edward Cromwell, Wa. M. Abbatt, 


B. Grinnell, John Allen, 


Gore Matibew Mitchell, David B. Keeler. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, secretary. 


JUsEPH WALKER, President. 
MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 

Cash Capital,.............. err se 
W the 8dinstant, the following gentlemen were 


Annual Term :— 
Wm P. Palmer. 





eee ees 250,000, 
ec\ors of the Company, for the 


chosen Dir 


Moses Taylor. Lyman Denison. 


Saml. F. Mott. James Colles. Sidney Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos, W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. Jobn Caswell. 
Rafus L, Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sanriz. 


Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the fullowing day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
“was unanimously re-elected President tor the ensuwng year. 
This Company continues to insure against Loss or lamage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, Builoings, Ships 1 Port, and their Cargo: s, on favourable terms. 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, c, w. 
Subscribed Capital........... $1,000,000. 
SSURANCES GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 
with or withoat Profit. Kndowments securing sams at deatn or at specified ages. 
Half-Credit Assurance, ove half of the Premium for the firs: seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annuicies, immedia‘e, deterred, and survivorship. 
Proposals tor Life Assurance entertained for any sam from $10) to $3 000 
Low rates of Premiam, receivabie annually, or by bal'-yearly, or quarterly instalments. 
Annual exbibirs of tbe affairs of the Company ; and annual divisions of proft. The Aecamu- 
lated Assurance Fund bears a full proportion to basiness and duration, 
Policies of five years’ standing pu-chased at a valuation 
Assured parties, who may be disposed or necessitated to discontirue 
may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts unencumbered 
Liberal regulations of residence and travel. 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF Si00, 








paymeat ef Preminms, 
with farther charges. 























roa FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 

i} P Half Premium | Whols Prem. | At60, or death | Até5, ora 

<j With Prost | With’t Profit | ist seven years | rem’dc of lite| if earlier, itearlien 

25) $199 $173 Tyr $188 $218 $195 

380 2 23 | 201 1 06 213 273 2 33 

85 2 | (383 1 23 2 46 3 48 2 92 

ao 305 273 1 4 2.88 4 65 371 
Forms of proposal and all requisite information may be obtained on application to THOMAS 

M. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilton, C. W,, or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agents also 

Detroit, Michigan, at 5:. John N. B., at St. Joan’s, Newfoundland. 


manner that has obtained for it such popu-. 





August 2 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—8 2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 


delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended (or invalics. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 


dozen. 
OTAKD AND HENN RSs ¥’S FINEST BRANDIES 8600 per gallon. $15 00 per dosen. 


arranted 4th Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE ‘OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy wil! do well to 


ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S RAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN 8TOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


THE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR Is but very imperfectly 

understood even by those woo make the greatest pretensions. The mivst of the popular 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the bair, but soon to be succeeded by a tarnished 
green or other unsightly appearance. BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which vei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least ; and ‘* to make assurance doubly sure’’ his 
ageots are authorized to refund the money if the most perfect satisfaction is not given. Price 
60 cents, $| 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, Hoston, and sold by Draggists every 
where. 


Rt YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair turning Grey? Do 

you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and Moustaches? Your hair to be soft, silky and 
' glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your children 
| to bave luxuriant beads of hair? Then use BUGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fail: in its anerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’S 
| BALM OF CYTHERIA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the Com- 
| plexion. Price 50 cents. 
| gists everywhere. 











Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug- 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
| The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
| Operating Room upon the same fioor with the Gallery 
Largest Collecti Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Colours. 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
, method of portraiture. 
| Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. 
be produced at a nominal expense Daswerrestypes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


! Na Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
—and constantly on hand # large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Balt, Trout Flies, c&c., d&c., of every variety, which be is able to supply on the moat 
iberal terms, 
Merchants dealing in the avove Articles, wil) find it to their Interest to cal) acd examine bis 


>toek belore makiog their purchase». 

THOMAS H. BATR, 35 Mhiden Lane, New York. 
| N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spin ner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
men to the best Bait for Trolling ever invente 


| 





A large number can 


i 





| 
| 
| 


| 





OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Urant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIKCULAR 
LETTER OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 


Alexandria, Brassels, Heidelberg, Malta Rome, 

| Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Maunheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, Osiro, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
Athens Coblence, Leipsick, Messine Smyrna, 
Aix la-Ubapelle, Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 

jen- en, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 

Bale, Dresden, Liege, Munich Stockholm, 
Berlin, Florence, London, Naples Trieste, 
Berne, Frankfort-e-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Beyrout, Geneva, Laeca, Pau, Venice, 
Bologna, Gibraltar, Lyons, Palerme Vienna, 
Rordeaux Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Sreslan, Mala 


- a, Riga 
‘ fice in New York—No. & Wall Street eins on Parte at short or 60 daye’ sight; also 
STERL! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sume to suit. 








ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecartes and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Unemicals, Drags. Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first qnality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SaFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at toe Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his ageney embraces mos: of the best and most widely circulating jour- 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 
for the convenient examination of adver isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 
ber of papers 

II. Judicions, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable informatiou and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic 1: operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 








and comp sractive merits of the various papers. 
ITI. Safe, b he is the app agent of inost of the best papers of the whole country, 
and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 





vertisements. 
Tez GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGHK.—ME 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, 4 remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except is two case, (bot! 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value. all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
wo bottles will cure a nursingsore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on theface 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach 
Three to tive bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure ali humour in the eyes. 
Two botiles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches amdhg the hatr 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatisn 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam. 
Five to eight bottles wil! cure the worst case of scrofala 
A benefit is always oxperienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above queau- 
ae is taken. 
othing looks so improbable to those who havein vaintried alithe wonder*n! medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should care every 
bumourin thesystem ; yetitisa fixedfact. If you have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 1 gave itto children a year old : to 
old people ofsixty. I have seen poor, pany, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to * perfect state of health by one bottle. 
o those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it, 
iefin catarrh and dizziness 
been regulated AS 
c 


] It gives great re- 
Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
4 t ofthe of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four daysto a week. There is never @ bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will fee] yourselflike a new person. 1 heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eatthe best you can get, and enough ofit. 

Price $1 Manufactrred by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


oe - COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in angmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
course of payment. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information caa be bad on application at the Agency, 
44 WALL STREKT. 
ROBT. 8, BUCHANAN. 











Fe 


R HAVRE DIRECT.—Franco-American Company.—The 
crew S:eamrs composing this line will leave for Havre direct, as follows :— 
J +++ oe. Thursday. . seecees.- August 14, 1856. 
ALMA... coe doce BMMIOERT 00 ccc c00 eens: August 28. ** 
BARCELONE -eece- Thursday. .. 


see 


«.. Sept’r. 11, 





For Freight or Passage, apply to the Agents, 
EM. & ED. POIRIER & CO., £2 Broad Street. 


TAPSOCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Roox Ligut. (new) Kossvta. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (aew) HELOIs ANDREW FOSTER QUEEN OF CLIPPERS (a) 
DRIVER (new) COMPROMISE, GALENA, CITY OF BROOKLTYS. (no) 
NORTHAMPTON. (n6wW) UNDERWRITER PHILANTHROPIST Empire. 
Wituasm Tapscott. A.Z. HovuGurTon. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD [SL8. (new) CONTINENT CHARLES Buck. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRIA. (new) CONSUL, Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHIRE. RicHarp MORSE. 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. LANCE. 
RoBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS. RAcER. Ognrvrion. 
CONSTELLATION. E, Z. Apgi4TIC. 
The ‘*X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND 


UcEAN QUEEN, Henprick Hupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MarGaret Evans. AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GBb- 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York, 


to WM, TAPSCOTT & CO., 8&t, George's Buildings, Liverpvol, 























ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF C +—A delici v ‘es 
benefit to persons debilitated by seknewnce rope wa oni to oom 
UC &CO., © 


DE 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIxi® OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenne, 


NOTICE. ay 


OTICR IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAME 
of the United Kingdom for changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FU I 
ASSURANOK SUCIETY,” having oa ihe 2d Jaly instant received the Royal assent. the bu- 
sivess of this € pany will b for h be ted under its pew name. * THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET J S B. M. CHiPMAN 
Montreal, July 26, 1855 General Agent British N. A. Colonics. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE 80 
Estab'isted in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered b 


Capita a 
COURT OF DIRECTORS LN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M. D., Chairman, 
A. Compbell Barelay, Esq.| Joho Ellitson, M.D.. ¥.R.S. Johu Moss, Faq , 
Charles Bennett, Esq. thomas Volley Grattan, Eoq , | Thomas Nieccoll, Esq, 


NT 
ND LIFE 





a 
c 
Y.”” 





CLETY OF LONDON, 
y Actot Parliament, 
if-a-Million Sterling. 





Samuel King Obarch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgsou, Esq., Clement Tabor, Eag., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Manager, J ‘eander Starr, Esq —Auditors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Jobn Radford Tree. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Mane...) 808k. Raed B. Holmes, A. La ue, Wm, Lunn, Rev. J. Flan. 


egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Jadab. 
Jaa. G 


A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
Halifax, N. 8 Hon. 8. Cunnard, J. Tremaio, H. Pryor. 


P. ©, Hill, Agen 
Wright, BE. Allison,Hon. J. H. 


W. J.Starr, Agen, 
j H W. Hoyles, Hon, J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
0, #. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent 


MES B.M. CHIPMAN, Agentfor Britis North American Co onies. 
wv. D. MACKENZIE, Acoountant and Cashier. 

Chief Office tor B. N. A. Colonies—Mskcunts’ Excaance, Montreat. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scctia. New 
Brunswick, P. BK. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Hlanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantagesoffered by the ‘* International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestiy recommended to the consideration of them: 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YOR? 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
“pais COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER?. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on / oan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks take: 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Conso! 
Stephen Whitney, iq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Ens. | Hon. Judge Campbel. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Req. 
MEDICAL BXAMINERS. 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Fast lath st 
GEO. M. KNEViTT, Gene.al Agent cf the United Stater. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SSSIETZ 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


Orrice oF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UN :TBD Stata. | 
New York, August 1, 1555. 


81. John, N.B.., 


R. F. Hazen, W. 
Gray, W. Jack 


St. John Newfoundland, 





| J. Phillips Phenia, Bx 


John H. Hicks, Bsa 





THE Undersign ec ngroby give notice that the name oft he National Loan Fund Life Aerurssce 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 


THE INCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life assurance on the most favourable term: 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 7! WALI 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the Uniied States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Robert J. Dillon, 
©. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucter, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludiam, 
Daniel Parish, Paul spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
SoLicitoR—Robert J. Dillon. } ConsvuLting CounseL—J. W. Gerard 
MepicaL Exauivers—S8. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. j . 
@The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby ever) 
possit!> advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are isszed at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted anc 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF §100,0090 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the « enefit of all Policy-bolders in the United States. 
Cc. 


E. HABICHT, 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. } Genera! Agents 


 §TBAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 
EDINBURGH, 2,560 Tons 


John J. Palmer, 


Caleb Barstow, 
James Boorman, 


B. F. Wheelright, 


nad 2 o’ciock, P.M 





eeccsecce Wm. Cumming, commander 
NEW YORK, 2.18 Tons... ........ ... Robert Craig, commander 
Wee es ee CONS. os che adds sec ccee John Duncan, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and power!ul ttean 
ars from New York to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, - 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 














GLASGOW, Saturday, August 16th, at 12 o’clock, noon 
RATES OF PassaGE. 
Pirgt GRAND Gi woo 6 ons odo 6s 0 gece suse. stew ees ge soe 00e.sene ... $75 00 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi 
tions of good quality, properly cooked,... O00 BED cob ececes ... $50 00 


An Experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 





For Freight or passage, apply to J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 
New York City bills or Gold only taken 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,.........Capt. EF. Cavendy. | HERMANN,... .. Cepek. Hige 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Paorosep Dares oF SalLing—ikté . 
From New York. frum Brenner. From Southampton for ». Yors 
Saturday. Saturday. Wecnesdas 
Hermann........ PONY 2... ee MOB. Deve crececvenee ce Aus 3 
Washinton ...... AUB.) Bier... 00. G...06 ccecesse OO. Kt 
Hermann,....... Sept. 6..cccecerssOCte Biss ceecscvsecne Oct. 5 
Washingtor....... Oct S.cdabiewecttO™. Bee .-Nov. 6 
Hermant,....... Nov SSP ee Sarr Nov. } 
Washington... ... Bev. BD. . cided cnc cWOOs BWeesccces cos ° Dec. 8} 


Stopping at Southampton both going end returning, they offer to passengers proceecir 
don and Havre advantaget over any other route in the economy both of time and mic 
Price of passage “rom New York to Southampton and Bremen, tret cabin, main saloo: 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $6t. : 

All Letters and } we must pass through the Post Ofice. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage anply te 
C. H. SAND, Ll soat® William at.. New York, 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Brewed. 
WM. ISEL'N, Havre 














Chiet Cabin Passage... ... .. a eseeee, $180 | Second Cabin Passage., .. . sit 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. , 

Chiet Cabin Passage. ... 2.26 cee cee cee $110 | Second Cabin Passage.,.. . 56, 

a@@ Thes hips from Boston call at Halifax. 

Persia,...... i ...-Capt. JUDKINS, |; Canada,..... Vat weap 

Arabia, . 6... eee ..., Capt. STONE. | America, Capt. Wick 

Asia,....... uaee Capt. . G. Lorr. | N t 

Af .-Capt Saannon. | Europa, .. 


ear white light at their mast head—, 


op sha NE, ois ‘ July 5 1856. 
RE et! Wednesday............... July 5, 
. e+e. Wednesday....... Aug. 0, 





«... Wednesday ,. . 
Wednesday... ....:eceecees 
PAA "Ayer 
.-Wednesday... ... 0... cee eee 


"We dnesday. 





nie oas } Boson 
not secured until paid tor. 
on 





An experienced surgeon ‘ ; 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, "PECs: batten 
Precious , or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, andthe ve ~*""*" 
expr’ 5 4 i ; 
For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, ¢ Bowling Ore 





THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U S. M. STEAMELE. 


The Ships comprising this line are : LoMSTOCE: 
VER Evpripes. | The BALTIC.,....Capt. Joseri vom 
ADRIATIC......Uapt. James WEst. 

These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, ever 


d 5 
bes. taken {n their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength au ar passage trom 


Tue ATLANTIC.,, Capt. Ou 
. The 


y care hast 
and thei? 

















accommodations for passengers gre unequalled for elegance and comiort. }to New York, 
R HAVRE SOLE R New Yorn 0 Javerpasl in first cabin, $130 ; te cqpene go, 7s. ES mad dag ah necnred nntl: 
KE a 2 . £30 an i" n experienced surgeon attached to each ship. o berths cid danger 
Pas jz6 FO EGULAR LINE. ‘paid for. The ships of this line have improved water-tight compartments, and - he 
ss \UND LINK.—Phe following ships wiilleave Havre on the 16th,and New York o: the | ‘rom ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the Ist of August 
&? ist of each month, as follows -— maw Rork PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, ay 
ist January . Havre. From New York. From Liverpool. From New Yerl:. From jay.1 Oct. 22 
8T. DENIS, \ite..... +4 i6th February Saturday.....July 19 Wednesday..Ang. 6|Saturday,.,,.Oct. 11 Wednesent "Noy, 12 
Follansbee, master ? Ist September ...... 2} 16th Jane. Saturday.....Aug. 2 Wedoesday.. Aug. 20} Saturday..... Oet. 25 worsesday ... Nov. 25 
4 y+ eee ° «» @ 16th Octoder Saturday,.,..Aug. 16 Wednesa+y,.Sept. 3] Saturday,....Nov. 8 be Inesday.. .Dec- 10 
ST.NICOLAS, i. eseeeese( 16th March, Saturday, ";;/Aug. 30 Wednesday. Sept. 1] | Saturday.....Nov. 22 Weietaiy "pec. 24 
Bragdon, master ist October sereeeeeed 16th Jnly, Saturday. .... Sept. 13 Wednesday. Vet. 1] Saturday... .. 5 Ve 
ot March @ ecccced = — Segaoteg nasil Sept. 27 Wedngetay. Qos 15 | Saturday, .,..Dec. 20 
MERCURY, aii lati ial at te teeeee . or freight or passage apply 
Peanuts. Ganchenh } ist a ENG hed diel seating 16th August, . w'D K. GULLINS & CO., No. 56 Wallsireet, New York. 
€ ist} Oe ee itt ct setts eee te eee eee léth Decembds: BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
WILLIAM TLL, os eee S3°° ttreteeeseweeseG 16th May. STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, Loudov. 
et te ag ED Ast AUZUSL «sess sseceesseeerecees od 16th Soptembar, B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO.,’ Paris. pntion, specie, Jewelry, P&S 
te teeteceeeesecsececcee® 16th January, The owners of these ships will not be accoantabie for gold, silver, b waine thereo! express* 
They are all fire class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the o9m | cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor and the 
fort and conveniet 4 of passengers, au ded by men of i in thetrade. The prig: | therein. — 
of is $100, sithout wines or A soy "TORS 
sent to ie subscribers will be forwarded tree from any c but those actualy & OO PROPRIE , 
. BOTD & HINCKEN, Agents we, Forge Ww. YOUNG NO. 15 BEEKMAN ST. 








